











AUTOMOBILES 








ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEy 


Thx of ownership is the 
result of quality. Every 
Buick owner is proud of 
the car he drives—proud 
of its smart beauty, proud 
of its sterling dependabil- 
ity, and especially, proud 
of its powerful engine, 
vibrationless beyond belief. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 
New York Branches: Broadway at 55th St., Broadway at 230th St. 
Brooklyn Branches: Flatbush at 8th Ave., Atlantic at Grand Ave. 
Newark Branch: 497 Broad St. 
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The piano 1s really 
a piano on the 
New Orthophonic 

Victrola 


E. years the piano was admit- 
tedly the most difficult instru- 
ment to record accurately. Re- 
produced tones never had that 
full, rounded richness of the piano 
itself. They were harsh . . . un- 
real. But the Orthophonic prin- 
ciple of recording and reproducing 
has mastered this problem 
definitely! 

It brings you piano tones, pure 
and unchanged . . . just as they 
pour from the piano under the 
master touch of the artist him- 
self. You can almost see the 
swift, sure fingers running over 
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“The marked improvement in the reproduction 
of the piano is a most gratifying achievement.” 
—IGNACE. PADEREWSKI. 


the keys. When the music stops, 
you applaud instinctively, as you 
would at an actual recital. For 
the illusion is simply perfect. 


Victor tone is the tone of realism 


Piano, harp—the tones of a// 
instruments, including the hu- 
man voice, fall pleasantly upon 
the most critical ear when 
heard through the Ortho- 
phonic Victrola. In no other 
way can you hear music re- 
produced so accurately. For 
the Orthophonic Victrola is 
based on the new, scientific, 
Victor-controlled principle 
of ‘*matched impedance,” 
which permits smooth, 








The Orthophonic Victrola furnishes the 
finest music for the home. Model Four- 


seven (above) is $125, list price. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, 


The New : 
Orthop honic 1 









uninterrupted sound-flow . 
amazingly natural tones! 

The new Orthophonic Victor 
Records, recorded by microphone, 
are an achievement comparable to 
that of the Orthophonic Victrola 
itself. They have new beauty and 
power. New clearness and depth. 
Made from an improved material, 
they have new quiet! These 
records play on amy instrument 

. and vastly improve it! 








Go to the nearest Victor dealer today 
and ask him to play the new Ortho- 
phonic Victor Records on the new 
Orthophonic Victrola. Know for 
yourself that there is nothing else 
like this in all the realm of music. 
There are many beautiful models of 
the Orthophonic Victrola, from $95 
to $300, list price. Silent electric 
motor ($35 extra) eliminates wind- 
ing. You play .. . and relax. 


CAMDEN, N. f.. U. S. A. 
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ISABE 


PARIS 


presents 


BLEU DE CHINE 
Poudre and Eau de Torlette 


Only recently created for the aristocracy of 
France . . . and still more recently offered 
to the American Gentlewoman.... Isabey’s 
new odeur Bleu de Chine has captivated 
the haut monde of two continents. 
Now ... at the insistence of these devotées of 
Bleu de Chine ... Isabey presents Poudre 
and Eau de Torlette in this odeur. 
Each is of that surpassing exquisiteness . . 


so characteristic of every Isabey creation. 


Isabey Poudre and Eau de Toilette may 


be obtained at the smartest 


stores everywhere. 








Isabey Poudre comes in the 
following nuances: 


Naturelle, Rachel and Blanche. 








BOTTLED, SEALED AND PACKAGED IN FRANCE PARK & TILFORD, NEW YORK, Importers 
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his apparel his 
surest claim to approbation! 





L. Bamberger & Co. 


“ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT STORES” NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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MACY'S 


34th Street and Broadway 
New York City 


ef 


These pieces, hallmarked 
by the silversmiths of 
royalty, and many bearing 
the crests of old British 
nobility, comprise a truly 
extraordinary collection of 
18th Century silver. 
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This group of rare and beautiful pieces affords 
an opportunity to choose bridal gifts of 
unequalled distinction at moderate prices. 
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GOINGS ON ABOUT 


THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF 
[FROM FRIDAY, JUNE 3, TO FRIDAY, JUNE 10, INCLUSIVE] 


THE THEATRE 


(Because of the uncertainty of spring 
theatrical engagements, it is advisable to 
verify from the daily papers the continu- 
ance of attractions at theatres listed. 
Unless otherwise noted, performances 
begin at 2:30 and 8:30 p.mM.—or are 
alleged to begin then—and the mid-week 
matinée is on Wednesday. E. and W. 
mean East and West of Broadway.) 


PLAYS 


Broapway—Miurder behind the dazzle 
of the white, white Lights of Broad- 
way. Broapyurst, 44, W. 

CaponsaccHiI—“The Ring and_ the 
Book” well dramatized for Walter 
Hampden. HAMpDEN’s, B’way at 
63. 


Crime—Hokum spiced with thrills. Mat. 
Thurs. Times Square, 42, W. 


Her Carpsoarp Lover—French farce, 
Jeanne Eagels and Leslie Howard 
well brought together. Empire, 
B’way at 40. 

In ABRAHAM’S Bosom—The struggles of 
a negro soul. The Pulitzer Prize 
play. 2:40 and 8:40 p.m. Every 
Eve. except Mon. Mat. Sat. only. 
Provincetown, 133 Macdougal. 

Kempy—A nice revival of a nice comedy. 
Mat. Wed., Thurs. and Sat. Hvup- 
son, 44, E. 

Mr. Pim Passes By—and blows some 
holes in a happy family. Garrick, 
35, E. Fri., June 3, and Sat., June 
4; then off until June 13, while— 


Richt You Are Ir You THINK You 
ArE—asks a question and doesn’t 
answer it, for the week of June 6. 
Mat. Thurs. Garrick, 35, E. 

Nep McCoss’s DAUGHTER—and _ boot- 
leggers fight it out on the stern and 
rock-bound coast of Maine. JoHN 
GotpeNn, 58, E.  Fri., June 3, and 
Sat., June 4; then off until June 13, 
while— 

THE SiLtver Corp—and Freud give the 
lowdown on Mother Love, for the 
week of June 6. Mat. Thurs. JoHN 
Go.peN, 58, E. 








PyGMALION—A George Bernard Shawl 
placed around Cinderella. Gutzp, 
52, W.  Fri., June 3, and Sat., June 
4; then off until June 13, while— 


THe SeconpD MAn—shows superb act- 
ing and brilliant conversation, for 
the week of June 6. Mat. Thurs. 
GulI.p, 52, W. 

SATURDAY’s CHILDREN—Y outh discovers 
sadly that love is not an anaesthetic 


for life. Bootru, 45, W. 


SpreaD Eacte— War with Mexico 
brewed from satire and bitterness. 
MartTIn Beck, 45, W. 

THE BaArKER—Desire under the tents. 
With Walter Huston. BiILTMorgE, 
47, W. 

Tue Constant Wire—A delightful 
comedy of wandering husbands and 
wives. With Ethel Barrymore. 
Maxine Ex tiort, 39, E. 


TuE Piay’s THE THING—An engage- 
ment saved—but nearly drowned— 
with clever talk. Mat. Thurs. 
Henry MI teEr’s, 43, E. 

THE Roap to Rome—Hannibal’s non- 
stop flight from Carthage charm- 
ingly interrupted by Jane Cowl. 
PLAyHousE, 48, E. 

THE Spiper—A tricky mélange of vaude- 
ville and murder. Music Box, 45, 
W. 

Tue Tuier—Alice Brady acts superbly 
in Bernstein’s elderly melodrama. 
Ritz, 48, W. 

Tuurston—The hand, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, almost always deceives the 


eye. Sun. Eve. also. CENTRAL, 
B’way at 47. 
TomMMy—Sweet, sweet sentiment that 
you will like. ELtince, 42, W. 
WITH MUSIC 


A NicHtT In SpaAin—The title says it’s 
Spain, so perhaps it is. Not that it 
makes much difference. 44TH STREET, 
44, W. 

Countess Maritza—The last two days 
of this good operetta. Closes Sat., 
June 4. SHuBERT, 44, W. 


GRAND STREET Fo.ities—Satire and 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 
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EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


With 
Albert Carroll and Dorothy Sands, 
Littie, 44, W. 


gaiety now moved uptown. 


Hit THE Deck!—A good musical com 
edy made from “Shore Leave.” With 
Louise Groody. Bertasco, 44, E. 


HoNnEYMOOoN LANE—Love and pickles 


with music for sauce. With Eddie 
Dowling. KNICKERBOCKER, B’way 
at 38. 


Ou, Kay!—Gershwin music for Ger- 
trude Lawrence. Also Betty Comp- 
ton and the Fairbanks Twins. 2:25 
and 8:25 p.m. IMPERIAL, 45, W. 


PATIENCE—A pleasant revival of one of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s best. You 
can hear all the words! MaAasogue, 


45, W. 


Prccy-ANN—Helen Ford in an original 
musical comedy. VANDERBILT, 48, E. 


Queen HicH—“A Pair of Sixes” gone 
very pleasantly musical. AmBassa- 
por, 49, W. 

Rita—Mr. Ziegfeld’s Glorified 
Girls at their most beautiful. Mat. 
Thurs. 2:15 and 8:15 p.m. Zrzc- 
FELD, 6 Ave. at 54. 


ScANDALS—If you have missed this ex- 


Rio 


cellent entertainment you have 
through June 11 to rectify your 
error. 2:20 and 8:20 p.m. APOLLO, 
42, W. 


THE Circus Princess—Good circus and 
good operetta all on one stage. Mat. 
Tues. Winter GARDEN, B’way at 
50. 


Tue Desert Sonc—Sheiks at their 
worst, but the music and _ singing 
make up for them. Casino, B’way 
at 39. 


VANITIES—Julius Tannen, and Moran 
and Mack making this above the 
average. Eart Carrowt, 7 Ave. at 


50. 


SunpAy NicHT Sacrep CONCERTS— 
“Vaudeville” hiding behind “sacred.” 
Quality uncertain. Pavace, B’way 

at 47, 8:30 p.m.; EArt Carro_t, / 

Ave. at 50, 8:30 p.m.; WINTER 


GARDEN, B’way at 50, 8 P.M. 
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Hosts of gifts in sterling tea things: 
i i t 


Sparkling silver to make her luncheon Gorham sterling with a social background 
ta single pieces—complete 


ble charming for her dinner ta 


Mies 








m vases with flowers to glorify her All the go-with-its of smart entertaining — Guest room s 
home, 374 different styles what bride ever had too many? by 
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Luggage fitted with Gorham sterling 
fo 


Sterling for her writing table— 
r her gay week-ends al 


ovely, practical gift 


No matter what gift you seek in sterling 
silver — or at what price — you will find at 
Gorham’s the widest selection in the country. 


GORHAM 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 47th STREET 
also at 17 Maiden Lane 


WORLOD’S BRARGES FT MANUFACTURERS O Ff STERLING SILVER 























Vacation 
Ahoy !— 


Summer skies; white sails 
over blue water and white 
roads into all vacation land 
—to the mountains or to the 
ocean—the lure of the road 
is beckoning those who love 
the out-of-doors. 


And what better way to 
travel than in your Packard 
Eight. Like the magic car- 
pet of Bagdad it will trans- 
port you in comfort and 
luxury, with almost any 
speed you desire, to your 
favorite vacation haunt. 


And you will enjoy every 
mile of the journey. The 
Packard standards of preci- 
sion manufacture have safe- 
guarded your pleasure. You 
will arrive at your destina- 
tion as fresh and unfatigued 
as the moment you started. 


Truly, the Packard Eight is 
a most excellent companion 
for these play days—and for 
the rest of the year as well. 


The Packard Eight, itself, is 

our star salesman. Every 

day it is selling itself to ad- 

miring friends who have 

found in it a new and de- 

lightful motoring experi-— 
ence. 


And, we feel sure it will sell 
you also. Let it take you 
over your favorite tour at 
our invitation. 


Give it a sporting chance! 
cw 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 
Packard Building 
Broadway at 6lst Street 
1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 


Dealers 
PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. 
247 Park Avenue, New York 
Ashland 8607 


THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP. 
St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th St. 


PACKARD BRONX COMPANY, INC. 
650 East Fordham Road 
2110 Grand Concourse at 181st St. 


PACKARD 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


Juxtius Cagrsar—With an all-star cast 
recruited from the Players Club. 
Opens June 6. New AMSTERDAM, 
42, W. 


(Dates of openings should be verified 
owing to frequent late changes by 
managers. ) 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 


AMBASSADOR GRILL, Park at 51.—Com- 
fortable, quiet surroundings and a 
Larry Siry orchestra.** 

ARROWHEAD INN, Riverdale Ave. at 246. 
—Good for a drive, a sandwich, 
and a dance or two. Closes at one.* 

CLtus Lipo, 7 Ave. at 52.—Excellent 
blues singing by Frances Williams, 
and Foster and Marshall dancing.*** 

CLus Mirapor, 200 W. 51.—Cocoanut 
Grove summery and pleasant, with 
entertainment every now and then.** 

CLiusp Montmartre, 205 W. 50.—Civi- 
lized dancing crowd, Emil Coleman 
Orchestra, and sensational acrobatic 
dancers.** 

GeEorGE OLSEN’s CLusB, 159 W. 49.— 
For informal spirit and casual en- 
tertainment this yields to no place 
in town.** 

Paropy Cius, B’way at 48.—The antics 
of Clayton, Jackson, and Durante 
amusing those with a keen sense of 
the ridiculous.* 

SALON Roya, 310 W. 58.—Offers Tom- 
my Lyman as entertainment, and 
the additional advantage of being 
open after three.* 

Texas Guinan, 117 W. 48.—The Queen 
of New York’s night life conducting 
a place as crowded, noisy, and jovial 
as ever.* 

GREENWICH VILLAGE District—Coun- 
TY Fair, 54 E. 9, is informal, inex- 
pensive and amusing.* 

HARLEM—BaArRRON’S ExcLusiIveE CLuB, 7 
Ave. at 134; SMALL’s, across the 
street, and THE Nest, 169 W. 133, 
wisest choice for first visitors. Go 
late and do not dress. 

Hore, Roors—Bossert Marine Roor, 
98 Montague St., Brooklyn; Ritz 
Roor, Madison at 46 (for dinner 
only) ; PENNSYLVANIA Roor, 7 Ave. 
at 34, and ALamac, B’way at 71, 
now open. BILTMORE CASCADES, 


Vanderbilt at 43, opens June 8; 
Astor Roor, B’way at 44, opens 
June 7; Watporr Roor, 5 Ave. at 
34, opens June 10.* 


[FROM FRIDAY, JUNE 3, TO— 


Russian ATMOSPHERE—KAVKAz, B’way 
at 53, best exponent of cellar at- 
mosphere and Russian entertain- 
ment. Saturday night best.* 
*Neepn’T Dress. 


**Betrer Dress (Particularly Saturdays). 
***\Must Dress. 


MOTION PICTURES 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances 
are daily and begin at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. 
Sunday matinées at 3.) 


ANNIE LaurieE—Blood and_ thunder 
among the hills and the heather of 
Scotland. With Lillian Gish. Em- 
BASSY, B’way at 46. 

Beau GesteE—The Geste Brothers find 
mystery and adventure in the desert. 
RIALTO, B’way at 42. 

CuHANG—Terror breaks loose in the 
jungles of Siam. With native and 
animal actors. Continuous from 
11:30 a.m. Rivowi, B’way at 49. 

FiicHt Across ArricA—Pictures of 
Sir Alan Cobham’s adventures over 
the jungle. Opens Sat., June 4. 
FirtH Ave. PLayHouse, 5 Ave. at 
12. 

Op IronsipEs—A sappy plot made bear- 
able by beautiful pictures of the 
sea and ships. CRITERION, B’way 
at 44. 

SEVENTH HEAVEN—A tender, beautiful- 
ly acted love story made from the 
play. Harris, 42, W. of B’way. 

THE Bic ParapE—John Gilbert, Renée 
Adorée, the war, and noise. All un- 
der one roof. Astor, B’way at 45. 

THE Misstnc Link—Syd Chaplin in 
some not very funny slapstick. And 
the Vitaphone. Continuous noon to 
midnight. CoLony, B’way at 53. 





Wuen A Man Loves—John Barry- 
more and Dolores Costello make 
free with Manon Lescaut. Vita- 


phone at 2:15 and 8:15 p.m. Fea- 
ture at 3 (3:30 Sun.) and 9 P.M. 
Warner's, B’way at 51. 


The following also are recommended. 
Consult the daily papers to learn if they 
are showing and where: 


CaBaARET, His First FiAme, Let It 
Rain, Lovers?, Lonc PAnts, ReEsuR- 
RECTION, SPECIAL DELIVERY, and WHITE 
Go pb. 

ART 


(Unless otherwise noted, galleries are 
open 10 A.M. to 6 P.M., weekdays only.) 


Firty Prints—Exceptional examples ot 
Diirer, Rembrandt, Whistler and 
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others. KNogpLER, 14 E. 57. Closes 
June 10. 

FRENCH CLAssIcs 
best period. 
57. 

More AMERICANS—Substation of young 
artists for the downtown trade. 
Open also eves., 8 to 11 p.m., and 
3 to 6 p.m. Sun. Our GALLERY, 
113 W. 13. Closes June 10. 

SUMMER ExHIBITIONS—American paint- 
ings and water colors at the follow- 
ing galleries: Bascocx, 19 E. 49; 
DANIEL, Madison at 57; MACBETH, 
15 E. 57; Montross, 26 E. 56; 
New Art Circre, 35 W. 57. 


MUSIC 


GotpbMAN Banp—The opening of the 
summer outdoor music season, Mon., 
June 6. Mon., Wed., Fri., and Sun. 
Eves., MALL, Central Park. Tues., 
Thurs., and Sat. Eves., Campus, N. 
Y. U. All concerts start at 8:30 p.m. 


SPORTS 


BASEBALL—PROFESSIONAL—DETROIT VS. 
YANKEES, Fri., June 3, at 3:30 p.o.; 
Sat., June 4, and Sun., June 5, at 
3 p.m. CHICAGO vs. YANKEES, Tues., 
June 7; Wed., June 8; Thurs., June 
9, and Fri., June 10, at 3:30 p.m. 
YANKEE STADIUM, Grand Ave. at 
161. Take 6 or 9 Ave. “L” or 
Jerome Ave. Subway. 

Boxinc—Latzo vs. DUNDEE. The Wel- 
terweight Champion risking his title. 
Fri., June 3. Preliminary bouts 
start at 8:15 p.m. Porto Grounps, 
8 Ave. at 157. Take 6 or 9 Ave. 
“L” or Bus No. 3. 

FINNEGAN vs. CHAPMAN. The 
winner will be recognized as the 
World’s Featherweight Champion. 
Wed., June 8, at 10 p.m. Prelimi- 
nary bouts start at 8:30 p.m. Es- 
BETS Fige_p, Brooklyn. 

McTicveE vs. HEENEY—A good 
light-heavyweight faces a _heavy- 
weight. Fri., June 10, at 10 p.m. 
Preliminary bouts start at 8:15 p.m. 
Coney Istanp StTapIuM. Take 
B.M.T. and get off at W. 8 St. 

Go_tr—Lone IsLAND AMATEUR CHAMP. 
Good amateur players. Thurs., 


Best painters of the 
DurRAND-RUEL, 12 E. 





June 9, and Fri., June 10. Ewnai- 
NEERS C. C., Roslyn, L. I. 

Hors—E SHows—Among the best outdoor 
spring shows are: TuxeEpo, Fri., 
June 3, and Sat., June 4. 

West Point. 
Tues., June 7. 


Mon., June 6, and 


ABOUT. TOWN. ; 





WESTCHESTER County. ‘Thurs., 
June 9, and Fri., June 10. West- 
CHESTER BILTMORE C. C. 
RacinG—BELMONT Park. Here you may 
see the best horses and the Best 
People. Weekdays at 2:30 P.M. 
Closes June 11 with Belmont Stakes. 
Special trains leave Penn. Station, 
12:15 to 1:55 p.m. (p.s.T.) 


TENNIs—Slow-motion pictures of lead- 


ing players. Mon. Eve., June 6. 
Town HA tt, 43, E. of B’way. 
Track—Spring Games of the N. Y. A. 

C. Sat., June 4, at 2:30 p.m. Trav- 
ERS ISLAND, Pelham, N. Y. 
YACHTING—Riverside Yacht Club Re- 


gatta. Sat., June 4. Riverside, 
Conn. (On L. I. Sound.) 
ON THE AIR 


GoLpMAN Banpb—Last concert of this 
series. WEAF, Fri. Eve., June 3, 
at 8. 


Utica JuBILEE SincERs—WJZ, Sun. 
Eve., June 5, at 7:30. 


WILLIAM SiIMMOoNS—American _bari- 
tone. Atwater Kent Hour, WEAF, 
Sun. Eve., June 5, at 9:15. 


OTHER EVENTS 


PANORAMA OF THE War—The largest 
painting in the world depicting all 
the Allied notables of the war. On 
view weekdays, 9 A.M. to midnight; 
and Sun. 1 p.m. to midnight. Map. 
Se. GARDEN. 


COMING EVENTS 


The summer program of Goldman’s 
Band is announced to be: Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday and Sunday evenings 
on the Mall, Central Park; Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday evenings on N. 
Y. U. Campus. 

Polo Tournament at Meadow Brook, 
June 11 to July 2; Commencements be- 
gin at West Point, Princeton, Yale and 
Harvard, June 14, 17, 18 and 19, in that 
order; Intercollegiate Polo Champion- 
ship at the Westchester Biltmore, June 
16 to 25; Yale-Harvard Crew Regatta 
at New London, June 24; the Intercol- 
legiate Regatta at Poughkeepsie, June 29. 

The Fourth of July falls on a Mon- 
day; concerts in Lewisohn Stadium be- 
gin July 6; Larchmont Race Week, July 
16 to 23; Saratoga racing season, August 
1 to September 3; Gold Cup speed- 
boat regatta, this year at Greenwich, 
Conn., August 6; Southampton Tennis 
Week, August 8. 
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For THOSE WHO GO 
Down To THE SEA 
IN SMART COSTUMES 


THE BATHING APPAREL SHOP 
For MADAME AND MADEMOISELLE 
Fifth Floor 


Franklin Simon & Co, 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Ave., 37th and 38th Sts., New York 
a coppeate uperignie’, Bt", by 
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no. 555 --- which we 
consider so import- 
ant we present it in 
20 modern colours 
- - - sheer chiffon 
ingrain silk, 2.95 





0. 216 - -- the sturdiest 
dium-weight silk hose 
general wear. all silk 
t with reinforced lisle 
le. in 13 new shades. 
1.85 





























no. 440 --- a famous 
paris importation 
known for its picot 
top - - - and 31-inch 


} length. 44 and 5l- 
r gauge. 4.50 
=< 






no. 416 - - - a brilliant 
achievement! - - - a pure 
silk 4-thread 42- gauge 
chiffon hose. 1.85 














no. 333 --- the woman 
of fashion’s perfect 
gift hose - - - a gauze- 
like french chiffon with 
the picot top --- extra 
length. 3-thread - - - 
51-gauge. 5.50 


eheateletcmeatebesl els a: 
in 


fashionable hosiery 


exclusive with 


Be | SAKS~FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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THE TALK 


Notes and Comment 


HE smashing disclosure by the 
newspapers that members of the 
Racquet Club are paying eleven 
dollars for tickets provides the text for 
a paragraph on theatre seats. ‘They are 
too expensive. Even the box-office prices 
are too high, let alone the premium 
added for prompt service, at the clubs. 





The populace declares it is tired of pay- 

ng eleven dollars for tickets. True, 
it goes right on paying it, but only for 
certain shows. The others it stays away 
from. Our not at all hasty conclusion 
s that the high price of tickets ac- 
counts largely for the falling off in 
theatre attendance this season. To give 
a dinner and theatre party today for a 
reasonable number of people is tanta- 
mount to putting one’s thumb in one’s 
vest and wiggling one’s fingers. It 
didn’t use to be, as we recall it. 


! 
' 


HETHER Captain Lindbergh 
should walk off with two mil- 
lion dollars is an argument which, 
mark us, will split the nation before 
we are done with it. Our feeling is 
that he would be losing ground to go 


\ 


over a hundred thousand. Right 
now he is a conspicuous young man in 
lass by himself. The minute he be- 


came a millionaire he would be in a 
class with almost everybody. Further, 
with a million dollars, the young cap- 
tain would be confronted by the prob- 
lem of trying to enjoy Life and Lib- 
erty without the Pursuit of Happiness, 
which (and don’t tell us it isn’t) is 
working at your job. 


AWK-EYED, we note sternly 

that the United Cigar fellows 
have a coupon redemption store where 
Delmonicos used to be on Fifth Ave- 
nue. For a large number of green cer- 
tificates (of which we have never been 
able to mobilize more than seven at 
one time) you can get an aluminum 
double-boiler, or a golf stick. This 
lures us not at all; and we cannot re- 
strain the fear that the Avenue will 
become completely representative by 


setting up an Orange Drink stand and 
a Flea Circus. 





NE of the creeks at the door of 
the Black Hills Lodge has been 
stocked with rainbow trout so Mr. 
Coolidge can get them easily. Data on 
mean temperature and percentage of 
mosquitoes have been supplied. Mr. 
Coolidge, in fact, sent scouts to find 
where mosquitoes were so he could stay 
away. We can’t help remembering 
the lusty President who used to send 
scouts to find where lions were so he 
could go there. Is effeteness upon the 
world? 


RAFFIC, we sadly report, ap- 


proaches a point of total stagna- 


OF THE TOWN 


tion. On the Bronx Parkway, of a 
Sunday, a non-stop flight of twenty 
feet isan achievement. On Sixth Ave- 
nue, of an afternoon, a book of short 
stories is standard equipment for the 
weary motorist. —Iche most outrageous 
aspect of this congestion is the loss of 
valuable time by citizens. We were 
delayed three-quarters of an hour by 
traffic the other evening, while on our 





way to a cribbage game. In round 
numbers we estimated the loss at from 
ten to fourteen dollars. 


LTHOUGH they are surrounded 
by current literature, newsstand 
dealers are apt not to be erudite. In 
one of our precious moods the other 
day we approached one and asked, 
“Have you any nautical publications?” 
He said yes, that he had La Vie Pari- 
sienne. Encouraged by this success, we 
pursued the quest further, to another 
newsstand. ‘“‘Have you any nautical 
publications?” we again asked. 
“Yeah,” the man replied. He handed 
us the Smart Set. 


The Truth 


M:*: A. De Pinna, the outfitter, 
who has bought the barren corner 
at Fifty-second Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue, where once stood, wrapped in 
Vanderbilt traditions, the residence of 
Henry A. White, was surveying his 
newly acquired property in a mood of 
reverie one recent day, when a stran- 
ger, in a similar mood, accosted him. 

“Neighbor,” said the man, “I 
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recollect when this property was a 
farm. Why, I buried a dog here 
once, in those days. And now I read 
in the paper that it was sold for al- 
most five million dollars.” 

“Yes,” said the new owner, with 
a smile, “I bought it.” The stranger 
was obviously hurt. 

“But what /’m telling you,” he 
said, “is the truth.” 


Leader of the Band 
CHAT with Edwin Franko 


Goldman last week revealed to us 
quite a lot more about him than meets 
the eye when he is leading his band, 
now, incidentally, about to burst into 
music for the summer. He conducts, 
as you may have observed, with the 
restraint of a Sousa and with no evi- 
dence of temperament to give you a 
key to his character. This, one con- 
cludes, is because he hasn’t any temper- 
ament. We got the idea that he 
worked it out of himself long ago. 

Mr. Goldman’s hair, now gray, has 
waved above bands in this town since 
the time it was quite dark (his hair). 
For twenty years, in fact. He began 
his career, like many a conductor, as a 
member of a boys’ band. Then, for 
ten years he was a star trumpeter at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. His first 
appearance as conductor was with a 
small symphony orchestra which gave 
Sunday afternoon concerts in a ball- 
room on Seventy-second Street. His 
first bands played in city parks and on 
city piers. Later he led the police band 
for a while, and in 1918 organized 
the “Symphony in Brass” which has 
played here every summer, and now 
divides its seventy concerts, paid for by 
the Guggenheim family, between the 
Mall and the campus of New York 
University. 

In addition to these concerts, Mr. 
Goldman gives sixty-six in Atlantic 
City annually and about twenty more 
in other cities. Last winter, he tells us, 
he labored at getting up more than one 
hundred and fifty programs. Mr. 
Goldman recommends conducting as 
the best known reducing exercise and 
says he loses fourteen pounds during 
the summer concert season. In the 
final week of the season his clothes 
invariably have to be remodelled, to 
take up the slack. He walks for ex- 
ercise, also, despite his professional ex- 
ertions, and they say he wouldn’t be 
lost anywhere in Central Park blind- 
folded. He has a son, Richard, who is 


also going in for music and just now 


ea 
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is music critic of the Columbia Spec- 
We are slyly advised that he is 
of his father’s 


tator. 
about to review one 
concerts. 

Mr. Goldman’s best known march 
is, of course, “On the Mall,” which, 
we learn, is to have a sister piece, 
“Central Park,” dedicated to Mayor 
Walker. 


Out of the Past 
LOCAL playwright, lately re- 


turned from Hollywood, relates 
an experience with one of the high of- 
ficials of a super-movie company with 
whom he discussed that burning ques- 
tion, the uplift of the films. The offi- 
cial strode up and down his luxurious 
room. 
“We are not afraid to spend money 
profusely to put the motion picture on 
a higher level,” he declaimed, with 








an accent glossed over by much prac- 
tice in super-declaiming. “Our con- 
cern with the commercial value of our 
product is really secondary. For the 
advancement of our art we are pre- 
pared to sacrifice—” 
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CONEY 
ISLAND 


Suddenly he stopped, seized the visi- 
tor by the coat lapel and rivetted his 
eyes on that object. 

“Phooie!” he ejaculated. 
rotten job for a buttonhole I couldn’t 


believe it!” 


*Such a 


Friendly 
HE TENDENCY to build big- 


ger and costlier churches seems 
not to have affected the Little 
Church Around the Corner, which 
still serves a mixed clientele of those 
who like to be buried or married at 
amoment’s notice. It is an interesting 
thing. 

Dr. Fosdick’s new church, for ex- 
ample, which the Baptists are building 
for him uptown, will cost four mil- 
lions; as we recall the details, it will 
have bowling alleys, elevators, locker 
rooms, a theatre, a tower three hun- 
dred and seventy-five feet high, and 
fifty-seven bells—the largest 
heaviest in the world. It will seat 
2,400. This is the sort of devel- 
opment which the small parish at 
1 East Twenty-ninth Street seems nev- 
er to have particularly noticed. Set in a 
flower garden and entered through : 


and 
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gate, the churchstill 
maintains a quiet, 
friendly policy of 
service at all hours, 
in memory of the 
first rector, who 
used to sleep in his clothes to be ready 
for night callers. 

Romance is really the keynote. It’s 
what most of the larger churches 
do not have. It still brings brides in 
great numbers—-nearly two thousand 
of them last year, we are told—for 
the tradition still clings that marriages 
made there are sure to turn out happi- 
ly. Hasty marriages, for which the 
church has been famous in the past, are 
still performed gladly, provided the 
couple will swear that neither has been 
divorced and, if they are sufficiently 
young, that their parents consent to the 
match. ‘The service is not haphazard. 
Five hundred applicants for wedlock 
were refused last year for lack of suf- 
ficient evidence of sincerity. 


‘T° HERE are three marrying minis- 
ters—the Reverend Doctor J. H. 





Randolph Ray and his two assistants. 
Although Dr. Ray reports fewer mar- 
riages at night in the good old ro- 


‘mantic manner, the divine on night 


duty receives many calls from sick and 
dying people. Many hotels call on 
them when out-of-town transients seek 
religious comfort. Like the system at 
some restaurants where waiters pool 
their tips, the ministers pool their mar- 
riage fees—sometimes as high as fifty 
dollars—in a church fund. 

Since its inception in 1850 the 
church has had only three rectors, an 
astonishing record. And it isa rule of 
the parish that each rector, perceiving 
his days coming to a close, shall ap- 
point his successor. ‘There is some- 
thing very homey and friendly about 
it all. The church looks homey in- 
side. It even refers to itself (perhaps 
a little brashly) as “a comforting 














throb in the heart of the great city”; 
it even has a tablet in the mortuary 
chapel to the faithful postman who 
delivered mail there for thirty-five 
years. Certainly, it has become a part 
of historic New York, so much so, in 
fact, the rector admits, that visitors as 
they depart frequently help themselves 
to little odds and ends as souvenirs. 


Animals 


AST week, in discussing a mov- 

ing picture of the jungle, we had 
occasion to speak of the docility of 
the Asiatic elephant, and this week 
we have been provided with an il- 
lustration of its sagacity. We are 
told of one John MacAndrew, a 
Scotsman who, after spending many 
thrifty years in the jungle and ac- 
cumulating a herd of sixty working 
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elephants, decided to return to his na- 
tive land for a vacation. He found 
difficulty in leasing the animals, be- 
cause, being a staunch Presbyterian, 
he wanted to specify that they would 
not be worked on the Sabbath. No 
Buddhist would consider this and, 
there being nothing but Buddhists 
around, the owner finally omitted the 
clause. He sailed away more serene, 
however, than might have been ex- 
pected. “The Buddhist contractor who 
got the herd chuckled over his bar- 
gain for six days—until, on Sunday, 
he went to the shed to bring out the 
elephants for Sabbath log hauling and 
found that, do what he would, not 
one of the sixty would budge. 


E will now relate a story we 

have heard about a lion. A gen- 
tleman, journeying along a jungle path, 
was overtaken by a particularly fierce 
and roaring King of Beasts. Fright- 
ened, the gentleman dropped behind 
a log which lay across his track. The 
lion poised for the death spring, and 
jumped. But his judgment of dis- 
tance was bad and he overleaped both 
the log and the intended victim by 
several feet. After landing the ani- 
mal gathered himself and, much to 
the gentleman’s surprise and relief, 
took himself off, down the jungle 
trail, his tail between his legs. Later 
that afternoon the traveller saw the 
lion again. He was busy in a hollow 
beside the trail, practicing short leaps. 


Books 


HERE was no occasion for sur- 
prise in the news that Henry E. 
Huntington, whose death occurred in 








Philadelphia last week, had left his 
$15,000,000 collection of books to the 
State of California. New York, which 
once housed a large part of the collec- 
tion, lost its hope of permanent posses- 
sion as long ago as 1922 when Mr. 
Huntington reached the conclusion 
that California, because of its physical 
beauty and salubrious climate, was 
destined to become the cultural centre 
of the universe. With that decision the 
volumes began a cross-country journey 
to the long, low Greek library which 
rose on his estate at San Marino, near 
Pasadena. 


Only a fragment of the collection 
remained in this city, a group of 
valuable books and manuscripts on 
journalism which he presented to New 
York University. This gift was due 
indirectly to his New York nativity. 
James Melvin Lee, of the university’s 
journalism department, knew Mr. 
Huntington as a boy in Oneonta, 
where he was born in 1850. It was in 
Oneonta that he began his career. 


LTHOUGH a nephew of the 
famous Collis P. Huntington, 
railroad pioneer, he did not start in 
that field, but as a hardware merchant. 
In that capacity he came to this city. 
Later he went into the lumber business 
in West Virginia. Finally he took up 
railroading, later becoming vice-presi- 
dent of his uncle’s Southern Pacific. 
He became a book collector at fif- 
teen, hoarding standard sets of good 
authors. One of the greatest disap- 
pointments of his life was that, in the 
panic of ’73, he was forced to sell 
these volumes. When he had recov- 
ered financially he began again to col- 
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lect both books and paintings. In 1907 
he was so secure that he launched out 
to satisfy his hobby in what is known 
as a big way. Since then he has been 
almost ruthless in his pursuit of what 
he wanted. He bought entire libraries 
merely to get certain books. 


IS collection is extraordinary 

from many viewpoints. His 
purchase, for $1,000,000, of the 
Bridgewater Library in England in 
1917 gave him the finest collection of 
Shakespeariana in the world. It in- 
cludes a first printing of “Hamlet,” 
one of two in existence, the other be- 
ing in the British Museum and con- 
sidered less valuable because it lacks 
the title page. 

There is also a “‘Venus and Adon- 
is.’ 1594, which the bard him- 
self is said to have seen through the 
presses. It cost $150,000. In addition 
there are: the first book printed in 
English, by William Caxton in 1474, 
a Gutenberg Bible on vellum, Chau- 
cerian manuscripts and a Button Gwin- 
nett autograph. His paintings include 
Gainsborough’s “Blue Boy” and Rey- 
nolds’ famous portrait of Mrs. Sid- 
dons, the “Tragic Muse.” 

He was an active bidder at all the 
New York auctions and when he 
sought an object few dared compete. 
That was because his wealth was al- 
most unlimited, for, after divorcing 
his first wife in 1906, he married his 
fabulously wealthy uncle’s widow in 


1913. 


Swans 


OU will have observed, if you 

ramble around Central Park, that 
the swan boats are proudly floating on 
the lake again this spring. One Mr. 
Pappas, who has the boathouse con- 
cession, confides in us that the boats 
are there only after a struggle. They 
have been destroyed by rowdies so 
many times that the cost of replace- 
ments and repairs has totalled more 
than three thousand dollars. He was 
on the verge of giving up last fall 
when vandals carried off one of the 
swans and sank the other in the lake, 
but he decided recently to raise the 
sunken swan and replace the kid- 
napped one. 

Mr. Pappas takes pride in keep- 
ing up the swan boat tradition. It 
is more than fifty years old and the 
boats are to be found in only one 
other city in America; and he doesn’t 
want Boston to outdo New York. 
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Game 


HE very latest game which it 
falls to our lot to reveal is one 
which you have undoubtedly never 
heard of and unquestionably never 
will play. The story of this pastime 
involves Mr. Frederick ‘Thompson, 
who wrote “‘Rio Rita,” and a friend, 
Mr. E. Lyman Bill. They found 
themselves on a West Indian cruise 
and bored to a state of coma because 
everyone else ‘on board was playing 
bridge, and they didn’t play. Deter- 
mined to liven things up a bit they 
retired to their stateroom and emerged 
with an elaborate gaming board that 
looked like a cross between a checker- 
board and an astrologer’s chart. There 
was an amazing array of segments, 
triangles and squares, and the symbols 
of a star, a scorpion, Taurus, a cres- 
cent and a crown. Also, in large 
letters, the name Hui Pogo. 
They had not been playing long 
a corner of the smoking room when 
‘ crowd began to gather, attracted 
the loud shouts of “Hui!” or 
“Pogo!” followed by the raking in 
an astonishing pile of poker chips. 


“Oh, please take me 
D ] D ] 

André! It’s 
Y gust for 


* eyebrows.” 


. ——_ 
Questioned by curious ones, Mr. 
Thompson explained that this was a 
Ceylonese game, something like Brus- 
quembille and ‘Tantatai. Also, he 
revealed, the object was to pogo your 
opponent and to win the Cu, or bet- 
ter still, the double Cu, called Cu-Cu. 
At this point he interrupted his ex- 
planation to shout “Pogo!” and rake 
in a few hundred dollars in chips. 
Other points were explained as the 
men played—and as the crowd in- 
creased—and many watchers» proud 
of their facility at learning games, 
announced that they had it. To prove 
it one bystander bet a sum of money 
with another gentleman that Mr. 
Thompson would pogo next. Mr. Bill 
immediately pogoed. Quite a little 
money changed hands among the au- 
dience. In fact, the game kept the 
smoking salon interested for the rest 
of the trip, especially since the two 
players obligingly supplied the onlook- 
ers with written rules. When they 
disembarked a number of the gentle- 
men announced their intention of get- 
ting a Hui Pogo set. They were sure 
they had figured it out, they said. 
Messrs. Thompson and Bill hope they 
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have. The game, it is now disclosed, 
was a deliberate concoction to get re- 
venge upon bridge fiends. 


FO® the benefit of all card players 
we reprint the rules of the game 
written by Mr. Thompson. 

Hut Poco is a game of skill and 
chance for two people. The cards 
rank as follows—seven, knave, ace, 
king, queen, eight (with a double 
pack and the dealer “‘in play’). 

The objects of the play are (1) 
to pogo your opponent, (2) to win 
the so-called Cu (or double Cu 
called Cu-Cvu). 

In case of a tie the leader wins, but 
there is no score for the seven of 





trumps. 

Players cut for the left hand posi- 
tion—known as “in play.” 

The left hand player places the 
discs (his chips) in position on the 
triangle. The stock is placed face 
downwards between the players and 
slightly spread. 

The dealer may place his discs on 
the scorpion, star, Taurus, crescent or 
crown, but he must stake on the nine 
points facing the pack. 

The first seven turned up decides 
Cu, Pu, Cu-Cu or Pu-Pu, as the 
case may be. 

No player can pogo his opponent if 
he cannot move. 

The alternate playing and drawing 
a card continues until (1) the dealer 
has pogoed or declared a Pu-Pu, 
(2) the left hand player has moved 
into such a position as will enable 
him to be declared a Pu. This is 
called Hut. 

No player may declare a Pu if he 
has been Cu-Cued more than twice. 

All pogos must be declared by the 
left hand player or—in the event of 
being unable to move or of the dealer 
being on to the scorpion—he will be 
Pu-Pued. Cu pays the dealer, Pu-Pu 
ties. Double Pu-Cu and Cu-Pu-Pu- 
Cu (this combination is very excep- 
tional) are equivalent to Hut. 


HE LIQUOR MARKET: Best 

whiskeys, John Dewar and Black 
and White, steady at $90; Johnnie 
Walker, genuine, very scarce, $15 a 
bottle. Gin, domestic, $24 @ $30; 
Booth’s Old Tom Gin, $80 @ $85. 
Claret and white wine, French, $60 
(@ $65; Chateau Yquem, $96. Ba- 
cardi Rum, domestic, $45 @ $50; 
Imported, $90. Liqueurs up to $14 @ 
$18 a bottle. —-THe New YorkKeErRs 
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SPEAKEASY 


HE Cellar Speakeasy —a big 
barroom in the cellar of a 
brownstone house between 
Park and Lexington—is run by three 


brothers, Tim, Jim, and Michael 
O’Gallagher. There are wooden 
chairs and tables, a large framed 


photograph of Theodore Roosevelt, 
another of Mr. Murphy, an American 
flag, and a machine for salted pea- 
nuts. Each corner is a pool of shad- 
ow, but the bar is very bright; bottles 
and mirrors and piled glasses wink in 
the dim room like an open fire. 

Everybody knows the three O’Gal- 
laghers. Two of them—Tim and 
Jim—tend bar. They have broad 
shoulders, wide cheekbones, shoebrush 
mustaches. It was Michael, the clean- 
shaven O’Gallagher, who, coming to 
New York in 1901 from Cork, Ire- 
land, got a job tending the free-lunch 
counter in the late Mr. Murphy’s sa- 
loon on Bleecker Street. He saved his 
money, bet on some good horses, and 
one day bought a place of his own 
at Park Avenue in the Fifties. Pro- 
hibition came. An enormous apart- 
ment house went up next door, and 
an apartment hotel across the avenue. 
Still the saloon crouched on its corner, 
a small, red brick building, ugly and 
impertinent. Enticing smells came 
from it. Policemen, cabmen, clubmen, 
chambermen of commerce, went in 
and out of its wide doors. It was a 
scandal, everyone said. It would have 
to go. And sure enough, it went; a 
real-estate dealer bought the house and 
lot for a hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars, and the three O’Gallaghers 
moved to their cellar. 

The cellar door, being unlighted, is 
a little hard to find, but some street 
urchins are usually waiting outside to 
act as guides. If you are getting out 
of a taxicab or even carrying a stick 
they know for sure where you are 
going. “Here it is, Mister,” they 
shout, “right down those steps. Aw, 
what’s a dime? Ain’t you got no quar- 
ters, Mister?” 

Getting on toward fifty-five, Mi- 
chael has no heart for making new 
friends, but he never loses track of 
the old. He keeps a shaving set in 
a cigar-box under the bar for the use 
of patrons who do not want to go 
home; he will lend almost any sum 
of money he is asked for and refuses 
to take a receipt. When old custom- 


ers move away or go to Europe he 


NIGHT S$ 


seeks news of them 
from their friends with 
the air of a headmaster 
inquiring for his pupils. 
“He'll be coming in to 
see me wan day,” he 


says. 

On most evenings, 
O’Gallagher’s is quiet 
enough; the radiator 


sings, the shadows stir, 
the bottles throw their 
glints about the room. 
But there are times 
when it is otherwise. 
Take some night around 
Christmas when holiday 
parties are on and young 
men-about-town must 
be sufficiently stimulated 
to be able to dance and 
talk. Then the shadows 
and glints are replaced 
by black coats and 
white ties; then the cash 
register booms like a 
calliope; then all three 
O’Gallaghers, in a line 
behind the bar, work with both 
hands as fast as they can. And 
when the last whiskey-sour has been 
drunk and the last silk hat helped out 
of the door, Michael, Tim and Jim 
O’Gallagher go upstairs to bed on 
separate floors of the old house in 
which, confirmed bachelors, they live 
as frugally as if their roof was thatch 
and their living dependent on the 
potato crop. 


HE Aesthetic Speakeasy is owned 

by a young and educated Brazil- 
ian. His sign, gold on a background of 
green, swings above a trim doorway 
on Madison Avenue, ‘Manuel Pine- 
do, Interior Decorator.” Or a name 
not dissimilar. 

You take a push-button elevator to 
the second floor. The door opens at 
once and you find yourself, perhaps 
for the first time, in a speakeasy that 
admits the sky. A draught is suck- 
ing the silk curtains out of the big 
windows. 

The yellow walls 
Japanese prints and modern water- 
colors; sofas and easy-chairs are 
scattered about among. glass- -topped 
tables of various sizes. There is a 
grand piano in one corner and in an- 
other a canvas swing of the sort seen 


are hung with 
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on piazzas. As you come in a girl 
with net stockings and a long prim 
neck is saying eagerly to the beetling 
young man beside her: 


“Don’t you just adore Picasso? 
Pad 


He’s 
so relentless. 

You give your order to a youth in 
spats who appears from behind a 
lacquered screen. Do not make the 
error of giving him also your hat and 
stick. He merely receives the guests 
kere. He does not serve. His manner, 
however, when the Filipino butler 
brings the drinks, shows that he is 
ready to make all He 
asks you how you like your cocktail. 
His voice seems to go -with the blue 
shirt he is wearing. It sounds as if it 
had been washed too often. 

Most of the people who come to 
this speakeasy have Minds. They do 
not talk about books, but they talk 
about the parties given by people who 
write books. They all address the 
youth with the blue voice as “Pinedo,” 
but this is a mistake. He is only 
Pinedo’s orderly. The Brazilian rare- 
ly visits his place of business and when 
he does he passes for a customer. H¢ 
is dark, thick, ugly, and engaging; 
he talks intelligently about baseball, 
in which he takes great interest. If 
you ask him how he came to enter hi: 
present business he pulls his ear and 
grins. 


allowances. 
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“Once I was a real decorator, but I 
was broke.” 

Then he explains how, having lost 
his money in a promotion scheme, 
he became agent for an art deaier, and 
how he began to give customers liquor 
to get them in a receptive state of 
mind, and how the customers, liking 
his liquor better than his art, em- 
ployed him to buy beverages on a 
commission. 

This encouraged him to start a 
speakeasy of his own. Going to the 
window he points gleefully to his sign. 
“Not bad, eh?” 

Some of Pinedo’s most striking in- 
terior decorations are his Rio Rumple 
(a cocktail compounded of grappo, 
sherry, vermouth, and Chartreuse ), his 
Bacardi flips, his Martell brandy, and 
his South Sides made of gin and lime 
and served in big mugs full of ice and 
mint-sprays. 

On a warm afternoon, if you have 
the money to do so, it is pleasant 
to sit in the canvas swing and drink 
créme-de-menthe frappé. The ice 
melts slowly in the colored glass, but 
the substance that comes up your straw 
never stops tasting like créme-de- 
menthe. 

Perhaps nobody with a Mind will 
come in this afternoon. Already 
the girl in the net stockings has talked 
her way through art and literature to 
reach a state of quiescence upon the 
shoulder of her escort. The youth in 
spats is touching up his eyebrows be- 
hind the screen. It is time for an- 
other. —NIveNn Buscn, JR. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 


A friend may turn into a lover, 
A duckling change into a swan, 
But the lover who hands me his 
friendship 


May I never lay eyes upon. 


So you who have tugged at my heart- 


strings 
Take warning, take warning of 
this, 
You may send me a ring full of 
poison, 


But beware of a brotherly kiss. 


\ friend may turn into a lover— 
There’s always a fair chance of 
that; 
But the lover who swears that he 
likes me, 
Had better be finding his hat. 
—RuotuH Frrew Bartierr 


AT THE SWITCHBOARD 
” ELLO! Four - eight - hun- 


dred. Yes. Hold the wire 

a minute. Yes. Four-eight- 
hundred. Mr. Blatt? Hold on a min- 
ute. Four - eight - hundred. Yes. 
Here’s your party. Hello! What 
number? Columbus 0989? I'll call 
you in a minute. Hello! Four-eight- 
hundred. Mr. Ray? The wire’s busy. 
Hello, Mr. Blatt, here’s your party. 
Four-eight-hundred. Mr. Streger? 
Hello! You can have Mr. Ray now. 
Four-eight-hundred. Hello! Oh, hel- 
lo, Jerry, how— Four-eight-hundred. 
I don’t think he’s come in yet. Hold 
the wire? Is Mr. Harris in, Miss 
Barkow? No. All right, thanks. Hel- 
lo! No, Mr. Harris hasn’t come in. 
You’re welcome. Four-eight-hundred. 
Hold ona minute. Hello, Jerry, how 
are you? Hold on a minute, Jerry, 
Pve got a call, Four-eight-hundred. 
No, but Ill give you his secretary. 
Hello! What number? Wisconsin 
6622. Four-eight-hundred. Just a 
minute. Hello! Oh, Jerry, yeah. How 
are you! I haven’t heard from you 
—hold on a minute, Jerry. Getting 
busy on that Wisconsin number, Mr. 
Ray, ll call you back when I get 
it. Hello! Lackawan- 
na 7200. All right. 
Four - eight - hundred. 
Who? He’s no longer 
connected with us. 
You can try him at 
Wisconsin 4732. Hel- 
lo! That number has 
been changed, shall I 
try the new one? Hel- 
lo, Mr. Shumlin, 
there’s the Lackawan- 
na number. Four - 
eight-hundred. Not in 
yet. Do you want to 
talk to his secretary?! 
Just a minute. [’ll 
connect you. Hello, 
Jerry? When did you 
get in town? Yester- 
day? Why didn’t you 
—hold on a minute, 
there’s a call. Four- 
eight-hundred. No, not 
at this office. Try the 
box-office. Their num- 
ber is Pennsylvania 
6100. You’re wel- 
come. What number? 
Wisconsin 6320. Four- 
eight-hundred. Just a 
minute, I'll connect 
you. Hello! Here’s a 
call for you. Will you 
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hang on? Hello! I get a don’t 
answer on Wisconsin 6328. What’s 
that? Oh, I beg your pardon, I 
thought you said Wisconsin 6320. 
Four-eight-hundred. Just a minute. 
ll connect you with his _ secre- 
tary. Four -eight- hundred. Here’s 
your party. Who? You mean Mr. 
Streger. Just a minute. Four-eight- 
hundred. Hold on. What number? 
Pennsylvania 4000. Just a minute. 
Hello, Jerry, still there? What's 
that? Don’t be silly. No. This is one 
of my easy mornings. Pm not busy at 
all. Wait a minute. Four-eight-hun- 
dred... .” —ARTHUR KoBER 
e 


Mr. Deckenham turned sharply and 
confronted a man who might have been a 
soldier in mufti, or a cricketer in ordi- 
nary attire, or a professional instructor 
of gymnastics minus his usual parapher- 
nalia. Well booted and gloved, this per- 
son made a fine figure of a man, and 
some of the ladies’ maids, waiting around 
for their mistresses, regarded him with 
admiration. As for Mr. Deckenham, he 
regarded him with open mouth and wi- 
dening eyes.—Story in the Household 
Magazine. 


As for us, we would regard him 
with suspicion. 





“Sweetheart, will you ever forget 
rae hat Roxy said about loves 
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Eighth Avenue which, we are 

told, may some day be a subway, 
there may be seen almost any night, 
often in evening clothes, a rotund 
man, hat on the back of his head, 
bawling orders above the din of 
steam shovels and drills. 

He wanders quickly about in the 
sickly light of lamps that shine on 
wet earth, dripping rock and pools of 
water. He clambers over falsework 
and duckboards, slips into the mud 
and comes up swearing, dives into a 
mass of workmen at one place and 
shows them how to do their jobs a 
little better, streaks his face and shirt 
bosom and trousers with mud, takes 
the hat off and puts it on until it re- 
sembles no human sort of headgear, 
and generally has a whale of a time. 

That’s Sam Rosoff looking over 
his subway. Sam undoubtedly thinks 
it is his subway—he is building it and 
he loves it, every smelly, wet foot 
of it, and just because he does love 
it he is doing the fastest subway con- 
struction work ever seen in New 
York. Incidentally, it is the first big 
job at which Sam has been wholly 
and unqualifiedly successful. 

Sam has fallen down flat on his 
face financially time and again. But 
no number of financial débacles could 
ever erase the unbounded optimism 
from Sam’s soul. After every crash 
he has bounced up smiling, and now 
he is on his way to making about 
three million dollars from his sub- 
way—a matter which is of profound 
surprise, and, apparently, of little im- 
portance to him. 


|: that roaring gulch under 


S a matter of fact, Sam’s regard 

for money is such that he is per- 
mitted to have almost none of his 
own. There is probably no other big 
contractor in New York who has so 
many strings on his money as Sam. 
His friends and associates have had 
to build a wall around Rosoff’s bank- 
roll to keep him away from it. A 
wizard at digging subways, a lovable 
roughneck in many ways, a genius at 
figuring estimates so that he just scales 
under a competitor and makes his ulti- 
mate profit—Sam is a total loss as a 
financier. If it hadn’t been for his 
wife and her profound realization 
of Sam’s weakness he probably would 
never have had the opportunity to 


A MASTER 
DITCH DIGGER 


make three millions dig- 
ging a ditch under 
Eighth Avenue. 


FTER years of going 

broke _ periodically, 
Rosoff found himself 
two years ago the owner 
of a sand and gravel pit 
up the Hudson, two or 
three small engineering 
and contracting compa- 
nies, and little else. Sam 
loved to spend money, 
even to give it away. He 
likes the races and prize- 
fights and bets on both. 
As a crap shooter, Sam admits, he had 
few equals. His friends have almost 
weaned him from this sport. Many a 
time he used to drift home in the wee 
small hours and slip quietly into bed 
without a word, but there were other 
mornings when he would wake up 
Rosie, his wife, and drop forty thou- 
sand dollars on the bed with the glad 
words of how he had “rolled ’em.” 
In the morning, when he awoke, he 
would find. perhaps five thousand. 
The rest had vanished into what be- 
came known as the Rosie National 
Bank. Sam grumbled but accepted 
fate—and he is very fond of Rosie. 


O it happened that in 1925 Rosoff 

put in a bid of $4,600,000 for his 
first subway section under St. Nichol- 
as Avenue, between 122nd Street and 
133rd Street. These contracts are 
usually let by sections of ten blocks 
each, on competitive bidding. Rosoff’s 
bid was entered in the name of a 
little company of his which had a 
capitalization of about five thousand 
dollars. When that bid was opened 
and found to be the lowest it was al- 
most thrown out because of the in- 
significance of the company which 
made it. But he had friends to ad- 
vise him, and he was told that if he 
posted a bond of $250,000 he could 
have the job. 

Sam appealed to his friend, Ed- 
ward Staats Luther, whose business it 
is to finance companies which need 
help. Luther offered to put up $150,- 
000 if Sam put up the rest. 





Sam Rosoff 


“Where the hell am I going to 
get a hundred thousand?” asked Sam 
querulously. 

“How about the Rosie National 
Bank?” suggested Luther, who had 
heard of this almost mythical but 
reputedly strong financial institution. 

“Gee, she’d never let me have it,” 
said Sam hopelessly. 

However, Mrs. Rosoff was called 
into conference. At first she was 
very skeptical, but after the plan had 
been explained to her she agreed that 
Sam was to be permitted to sign 
checks, but his signature wouldn’t be 
worth a cent without Luther’s, as 
chairman of the board of a new com- 
pany, also on the check. Sam’s salary 
from the construction company, of 
which he was to be president, was 
to go to Mrs. Rosoff and so into the 


-Rosie National Bank. And Mrs. 


Rosoff was to get back the hundred 
thousand when, as, and if earned, as 
they say in Wall Street. If there 
was a loss she was to stand it first. 

Such a plan called for some sport- 
ing instinct in Mrs. Rosoff and a 
good deal of faith in that genial per- 
son, her husband, for there were many 
people predicting disaster for Sam. 
She was more than equal to the situa- 
tion. 

“You lave to countersign the 
checks, and I get the hundred thous- 
and back?” she said. ‘‘Done.” 

And it was done. She got the in- 
vestment back long ago, for Sam 
started building subways with all the 
enthusiastic energy of his nature and 











“Uhum! 
they can do.” 


So that’s the best 


astonished his pessimistic acquaintan- 
ces. Sam, who can’t keep money, 
can build subways. 

He gathered about him a_ good 
corps of engineers, since his own 
technical knowledge is entirely in- 
tuitive. He was the first to use ramps 
and trucks to get the dirt out quickly. 
He adapted the belt-conveyor system 
to central dumps from which the 
trucks were loaded underground. He 
put motor shovels down in the cut 
and got direct action. Soon he was 
setting the pace for every contractor 
in the city, for Sam’s theory was sim- 
ple and sound. The city pays for 
work done; therefore, do more work 
in a shorter time and get the money 
quicker. 


HE first section on St. Nicholas 

Avenue will be done a year ahead 
of schedule. The engineers and appa- 
ratus on that job have already been 
shifted to the second section under 
Eighth Avenue between Twenty- 
eighth and ‘Thirty-seventh streets. 
Such procedure makes it unnecessary 
to duplicate equipment, and the money 
earned quickly uptown is put to work 
downtown. Some of the Thirty- 
fourth Street equipment has already 
been shifted to the third section, run- 
ning from Third Street to Park 
Place, the biggest contract of all, 
calling for the expenditure of more 
than $14,000,000. Thus Sam now 
has three jobs, one nearly completed, 
representing $27,000,000, under way 


at one time. Not bad for a man 


who a few years ago didn’t have a 
cent to his name. 


OSOFF came here from Minsk, 

Russia, where he was born, May 
12, 1881. He is a Jew, with many 
of the queer deviations from type 
which that race shows. He left home 
when he was nine and went to Lon- 
don, where he shipped as cabin boy on 
a boat. After a few trips he came 
to New York, and wandered to Park 
Row one day, a tough little immi- 
grant of eleven. He saw boys sell- 
ing papers, bought a few and started 
to sell them. By encroaching on an- 
other lad’s territory he got into a 
scrap exactly ten minutes later, and 
won the fight. He slept on gratings, 
and was dirty and forlorn. 

“Every time I go to a Turkish 
bath, now,” grins Rosoff, “I remem- 
ber how dirty I was then.” 

Later he got a job as candy butcher 
on a West Shore train. He met Au- 
gustus A. Low, brother of the late 
Mayor Seth Low, who took a liking 
to the eager lad and gave him a job 
on a lumber road in the Adirendacks. 
That was Sam’s introduction to con- 
struction work. When he drifted 
back to lower Manhattan he was a 
husky chap of eighteen, bumptious, 
confident, satisfied with Sam Rosoff 
and determined to be rich. He 
dressed a little better than the other 
fellows, wore his hat over one eye, 
and was nicknamed “The Whitney,” 
because of his pretensions and cocki- 
ness. 


E went back to the Adirondacks, 

bought a streak of rust, which 
had been a railroad, for a hundred 
dollars, and sold the materials to 
farmers. He worked as a laborer, took 
small contracts, went into wrecking. 
Demolishing a Protestant church was 
an event the memory of which still 
makes him grin. <A tower back of 
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the capitol in Albany was to be 
removed—Sam put a load of dyna- 
mite under it one night and blew 
it up. By morning most of it had 
been carted away. 

Road contracts upstate interested 
him next, and for years he built roads, 
going broke periodically. Once he 
had only a steam shovel left and no 
work for it, so he traded it for some 
horses. ‘There was not enough money 
to feed the horses and he traded them 
for something else. Finally, he had 
a pick and shovel as the result of his 
trades. An acquaintance met him 
walking along the road, with the pick 
and shovel over his shoulder, and 
asked where he was going. 

“Moving my plant,” replied Rosoff 
with that grin which makes people 
like him. What could stop a man 
with that sense of humor? 


NOTHER time he had a steam 
shovel or two, and some other 
equipment, which he had bought, giv- 
ing a note as payment. He painted 
out the name on the side of the ap- 
paratus, replaced it with his own name 
in letters two feet high and went into 
the local bank to borrow some money. 
The banker refused, but just then the 
steam shovels paraded by, the blatant 
name staring through the window, 
and the banker reversed himself. 
But all the upstate ventures petered 
out, one by one, the Rosie National 
Bank, however, saving something each 
time. He next organized a steamship 
company, built a pier at Asbury Park, 
and came an awful cropper. ‘Then 
he got hold of a sand and gravel pit 
up near Newburgh, at a place called 
Marlboro. Sam’s luck began to turn. 
He made money out of the gravel 
pit, and it is said that he paid all the 
debts incurred through his Asbury 
Park failure. 
Near the gravel pit was a dilapidat- 
ed Catholic orphanage. Sam talked 
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with one of the sisters in charge one 
day, and she admitted it was a rather 
poor place. 

“Build you another,” said Sam, 
with a grandiloquent wave of his 
hand. 

He persuaded a brick company 
to give the bricks, got cement from 
a cement company, put into it about 
twenty thousand dollars’ worth of 
labor himself, and presented the as- 
tonished sisters with a new hundred- 
thousand-dollar orphanage. Every 
year he sends the children turkeys 
from his farm near by. In much the 
same manner he built a Catholic 
church for a priest he liked. 

“Why not do something for your 
own people?” one of his Christian 
friends asked once. 

Sam grinned slowly. 

“Oh, I do,” he said, “but, then, 
they can take better care of them- 
selves, anyway.” 


ENEROUS, profane, boisterous, 

conceited, rough and uncouth in 
many ways, Sam simply can’t refuse to 
help anyone he thinks needs it. That is 
one reason they take his money away 
from him. One day he sent a man 
up to Luther, and telephoned ahead 
that he had endorsed his notes for 
several thousand dollars. He wanted 
Luther, keeper of the purse strings, to 
make them good. Luther demanded 
what for. 

“Oh, he loaned me money when I 
didn’t have a nickel,” was Sam’s an- 
swer. 

“What are you going to do with a 
fellow like that?”? was Luther’s com- 
ment. 

In his office he is the most incon- 
gruous figure imaginable. A huge 
room with a big desk at the end of 
it, and many papers covered with dust, 
obviously untouched, for Sam doesn’t 
bother much with papers. When we 
last saw him there he sat behind the 
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desk, a two days’ beard on his face, 
hat crumpled to a peak on the top 
of his head, cussing into the telephone 
in a husky bass that rasped like a 
buzz saw. He had been fighting the 
subway fire for two days. When it 
started he was on his way to his 
mother’s in Brooklyn for Passover 
(he himself lives on West End Ave- 
nue with his family) and was in eve- 
ning clothes. 

“Took charge of it myself,” said 
Sam. Naturally, he would. 


NE of his greatest joys is to dine 

with friends, all togged out in 
dinner clothes, and then drag them 
down to his subway to show them how 
he can meet the boys on their own 
muck, so to speak. The noise and the 
wet and the slime, the roar of drills 
and the crunch of shovels, are meat 
and drink, music and the theatre to 
Sam. 

One night he drifted into Dinty 
Moore’s for a lot of corned beef and 
cabbage—and Sam loves to eat. A 
friend was congratulating him on 
getting his last big contract, and he 
added: 

“Well, [ll say one thing for you, 
Sam, you don’t get swellheaded about 
ag 

“Ho, ho, what the hell should I get 
swellheaded about?” 

Nevertheless, he thinks pretty well 
of Sam Rosoff. He is inclined to be- 
lieve that Sam Rosoff is about the 
best contractor in the world, that Sam 
Rosoff’s subways are the best built 
subways in the world, that Sam is a 
good guy, and has the best wife and 
two of the finest boys in the universe, 
and he doesn’t care who knows it. 

And Sam’s conceit is so genial and 
free from guile that his friends love 
him and say: 

““There’s nobody like him.” 

And there probably isn’t. 

—RussELL OweEn 


ABOUT MY MOTHER 


Tighter than a sonnet 

Fits upon its marrow, 

Close her tiny bones 

Like a casket narrow 
About the soul she owns; 
An ivory case for quelling 
Her spirit’s proud rebelling. 


Keener than a couplet 

Are her skeptic eyes. 

Wittier than rhyme schemes, 
Prettier than poets’ dreams 
Are the little words that rise 
To her straight lips 

In sweet surprise. 


Wilder than a poet’s breast 

Are the storms that she has pressed 
Into quatrains of regret 

Like brilliant tigers in a net. 


Thin and high at unseen foes 
She lifts the fine line of her nose. 


TO MY FATHER 


I strung your wisdom on a purple 
string, 

The royal precept of a royal king 

And hung its facets on my heart op- 
pressed 

And hold them sharp against my 
bleeding breast. 


Deep wounds I bear, but none of 
them too deep 
For me to gaze on, waking or asleep. 
Your precept was: Shrink not from 
day or night 
For nothing wrong there is, and 
nothing right. 
—CLINCH CALKINs 


WHY CHRISTIANITY FAILS — MRS. 
BIGELOW AND THE CHOIR.—Sign in front 
of a Medina (C.) church. 

Well, that’s coming out in the open, 
anyway. 
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EXPATRIATE 


O THE soil of his nativity he 

returns for three weeks every 

year and declares that it grows 
“more impossible” than ever. As for 
its language, he experiences a curious 
bemusement, while his old friends— 
“barbarians that they are’—he re- 
gards with tolerance, wondering how 
in the world he could ever have pos- 
sibly seen anything in them. 

In the use of foreign phrase he is 
most lavish, and flavors all his speech 
with a decided accent, under no cir- 
cumstance employing other than im- 
ported toothpicks. “Here in Amer- 
ica—” is one of his favorite openings, 
and he is continually deploring the 
absence in his fellow-countrymen of 
any savoir-vivre, chic, joie de vie, or 
even ton. He calls Central Park 
“the Bois,” the movies “the cinema,” 
and speaks of So-and-So as “Chose.” 
His cocktail is, of course, his apéritif. 

All his early slang he has completely 
forgotten and he at once gives birth 
to the blankest of expressions upon 
hearing a word of it. The “beautiful 
argot,” however, he fondly relishes. 


HE is constantly referring to La 
Belle France, with a dim, far- 
away look in his eyes, that usually pre- 
cedes a semi-suppressed sigh, and in the 
evening he invariably dons an opera 
cape and “smoking.” 

At dinner he butters his radishes, 
calls the waiter gargon, and ma- 
jestically signals for Paddition, though 
by no means does he always pay it. 
When motoring he wears a béret 
basque and has recently cultivated a 
shrug of the shoulders that fairly reeks 
of the Boulevards. 

He believes the pari-mutuel to be 
the “only possible system” and 
“simply detests” buckwheat cakes, 
chewing gum, tabloids, and sky- 
scrapers. His mustache is meticulous- 





ly waxed, the stripes of his shirt run 
from east to west, and he is usually in 
need of a haircut. Try as he will, he 
cannot grow accustomed to a shower 
bath. 

He is never without a boutonniére, 
his scarf droops 4 la cascade, and his 
shoes are of the buttoned brand with 
pallid cloth tops, while in the lapel of 
his coat glows a touch of red ribbon. 
He is forever blowing kisses and he 
appraises all women with a bewitching, 
sidelong glance. His valet’s name is 


Rochefoucauld. 
With a wave of a snowy suede 
glove he will lengthily discourse 


upon the “season” at Biarritz, Aix, or 
Deauville, but he cannot stand the 
Ziegfeld Follies. When speaking of 
the rive gauche he is visibly moved, 
though at the mention of Wall Street 
he becomes consumed by a look of 
utter world-weariness. Nor can he 
abide local politics. 

Mr. Coolidge to him is “your 
President,” and he goes into perfect 
ecstasies over the very thought of a 
Mediterranean sunset or, say, a baba 
au rhum. Should he wish to be par- 
ticularly expressive he will accentuate 
each point by joining the tips of the 
thumb and forefinger of the same 
hand. 

In the society of women under 
eighty he assumes a never-ending flow 
of amorous flattery, which, while 
highly colored, he does not in the least 
expect to be believed. His chapeau he 
is known to doff at an average of half 
a dozen times a minute, his bow is 
from the waist, and rumor has it that 
he has been seen wearing a celluloid 
dickey. Of course we cannot truth- 
fully vouch for this. 


HUS, we glimpse him before us— 
trim; debonair; ever ready with the 
easy gesture, the knowing wink, the 
significant nod; pomaded and polished, 
swinging jauntily a slim slip of bam- 
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“Go right on u 


boo, he exudes all the air and sophis- 
tication of super-civilized centuries. It 
is, however, in his own little maison 
in the Rue Something-or-Other that 
he is really at his best. For then do 
affairs assume a complexion even still 
more colorful; then will he rise to 
heights hitherto unscaled; then will he 
proceed to out-Faubourg the Parisiens 
of Parisiens; then for him will the 
very cosmos cease utterly to exist out- 
side that captivating city of the Seine. 

— CuHar_LeEs G. SHaw 


69tH—3 min. tem., fr. rs., sing. & 
dble., bus. cple or gts; mod; pri. gar. 
Blvd. 7.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Scotchman has room to rent. 
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ve won't mind!” 


OF ALL THINGS 


N Slim Lindy’s exploit there is 

f glory enough for all, including 

Ambassador Herrick, who said 

that the French would be resentful if 

an American made the flight. This 

guess was so wide of the mark that it 
deserves a little medal all its own. 


Lindbergh objects to the sobriquet 
“Lucky.” Considering the floods of 
terrible poetry and oratory that have 
fallen upon him, the objection should 
be sustained. 

* 
Fuller, the bucket-shop man, says 


the sucker public is ninety per cent 
wrong. He bet against the ten-per- 


centage and went broke—which we 
must say was not quite bright of him. 
* 


At the end of its New York run 
“Abie’s Irish Rose” is to be followed 
by a sequel called “‘Abie’s Children.” 
If everybody has been duly industri- 
ous, Abie must now be dandling 
grandchildren upon his rheumatic old 
knee. 

e 


Three thousand Rotarians and their 
families have gone to Ostend for a 
world congress. Ostend, it will be 
recalled, is in brave, bleeding little 
Belgium. 

. 


A new clue to the Hall-Mills case 
came from Cuba, but it chose a 
poor day for it. Pages one to six 
were being used by a young fellow 
from out West. 


Complaints have been filed at 
Washington that fraudulent advertis- 
ing matter is being broadcast. ‘To 
meet this new evil Congress will be 
asked for a statute, a blue sky law if 
there ever was one. 

. 


We are pardonably proud of the 
selection of Miss New York at Gal- 
veston as Beauty Queen of the Uni- 
verse. We must all try to forget that 
the young lady lives in Jersey City, 
for that is something that time will 
cure. 

* 

Despite protests, the so-called “pea- 
nut parthenons” are allowed to re- 
main in Battery Park. In their 
subtle, symbolic way they will stand 
as memorials to a type of politician 
once fairly common here but now 
even more so. 

. 


Untermyer says that Interborough 
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stock is closely held by Wall Street 
brokers. The straps, on the contrary, 
are held by anybody who can get near 
enough to grab one. 


England will suffer a total eclipse 
of the sun on the twenty-ninth of 
June. We understand that the gov- 
ernment is fully prepared to blame it 
on Soviet Russia. 


Coming at the end of the most 
showery of possible Mays, reference 


to solar phenomena proved puzzling’ 


to New Yorkers. At last an old 
gaffer remembered that the sun was 
something that used to shine in the 
daytime. 


Sharkey is now regarded as the 
most logical contender for Tunney’s 
crown and a possible champion of the 
world. Somebody must tell us what 
kind of literature Jack loves to curl 
up with. 

* 


Those who think their lot is hard 
are asked to consider the pathetic case 
of our recent visitor, Dayton C. Mil- 
ler, of Cincinnati. Professor Miller 
has 711 flutes. 

—Howarp BRUBAKER 


THE ROWDY PARTY AND THE 
HUNGRY WENCH 


“T read of a lady in Rhode Island who 
managed to consume two pecks of clams, 
and ate every man under the table.” 
—Hartford (Conn.) Times. 


Of the first edition of the Times, only 
one copy is extinct so far as is known.— 
Roanoke (Va.) Times. 


It probably is kept in the decompos- 
ing room. . 











“Oh, just some little necessity—somethking I 
wouldn’t buy myself.” 


METROPOLITAN 
MONOTYPES 


IT TAKES ALL KINDS 
TO MAKE A TOWN LIKE OURS. 


HERE is, for instance, ‘The Gentleman of the 
New School. 
He lives somewhere on Park Avenue at several] 
thousands a year. 
And looks like What the Well Dressed Man Will Wear, 
and How! 
All of his intimate personal properties are expensively 
monogrammed. 
His cigarettes are rolled to his own order. 
He has the best bootlegger in town. 
He is elaborately casual in acknowledging the greetings 
of head waiters 
And never stoops to glance at a restaurant bill. 
His automobiles are the most costly foreign makes, 
And his hotel, even in Europe, is invariably the Ritz. 
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His club is, with any luck at all, the Turf and 
Field. 

He is a great first nighter because of a delusion as 
to what constitutes the beau monde, 

And he rates the merit of a production according to 
its effect upon the speculators. 

He drives away from the opera with his limousine’s 
inside light going. 

He cannot distinguish between a real and a bogus 
nobleman. 

He thinks Palm Beach is a fashionable winter resort. 

His table manners are nervously perfect 

And his enunciation bears up nobly except under 
great excitement. 

He is extremely blasé about the night clubs. 

He can get the best seats for football games and 
polo matches, 

And at the races he hangs knowingly around the 
paddock on the chance that somebody may 
speak to him. 

He goes in for the dernier cri in dogs. 

He has a country place because they are being done, 

But his worry over it far exceeds his enthusiasm. 

His wife gets a diamond bracelet for every chicken 
and child, 

And he bunches her heavily with orchids on high 
days and holidays. 

He is afraid to be shocked by anything. 

He affects certain gaucheries under the impression 
that they are smart, 

And will refer by their first names to his betters 
whom he has met once by accident. 

He is not above a little leering when the ladies are 
being discussed, 

But he will rise to his feet every time they move 
about, and is always at their service with his 
briquet. 

He attends all the big fancy dress balls and strategi- 
cally calls his presence to the attention of roto- 
gravure section editors. 

His family’s social secretary has a direct wire to the 
daily papers’ society pages. 

His wife is always worried about the children’s French 
and the personnel of their dancing class. 

She would no more wear a string of imitation pearls than 
she would be humanitarian with her servants. 

The Gentleman of the New School has a crest on his 
heavy white stationery 

And warns those whom he invites to be seated that his 
Jacobean chairs are fragile. 

If you playfully asked him what would be the first thing 

he would do with a suddenly acquired million, 


He would be stumped for an answer. 


Ir TAKES ALL KINDS 
TO MAKE A TOWN LIKE OURS. 
—Batrp LEONARD 
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SPORTS 


OR some reason Gene Sarazen 
HH aie me think of an operatic 

tenor. Not that he makes a show 
of himself, the way tenors do—he 
is just the opposite, not needing much 
hoopla to make him confident. But 
there is something operatic about him, 
just the same. Perhaps it is his small 
size and bright clothes and his dark 
skin and eyes, or perhaps more the 
way he walks, stepping down a fair- 
way as if a chorus were lined up to 
throw palms in front of him. I have 
always admired this quality. I never 
admired it more than when I saw 
him standing under a blue umbrella 
on the first tee at Wykagy]l. 

He was rubbing’ the grip of his 
driver with a piece of resin. It was 
the second day of the Metropolitan 
Open and it was raining. The cad- 
dies were hunched up against the cad- 
dy house; rain spurted off hats and 
soaked into caps and ran down the 
windshields of the cars parked in the 
road. But Sarazen looked as if the 
rain were simply part of a spectacle 
that had been arranged so that he 





At Wykagyl—On Beat- 
ing Tolley—Miss Hollins 
—No Flowers 


could use an umbrella. He had on 
thin gray clothes and his hair was very 
sleek. He stepped from under the 
blue umbrella, hit his ball and stepped 
under the umbrella again. His caddy 
held it for him. He and Jim Barnes 
and a pro named Sanderson, stepped 
off the tee and after a few minutes 
three other men with drivers took 
their places. 


F , Typnstaed three o’clock that day the 
sun came out. It didn’t make any 
difference then; most of the scores 
were in. Hagen, who took an 82 the 
first day, had withdrawn. Most of 
the other pros who get into the papers 
were way down the _ list—Farrell, 
who was later to win the tournament, 
Mehlhorn, Armour, Diegel, Mac- 
farlane. It was hard to get any kind 
of score. The course was like a sponge; 
when a_two-hundred-and-fifty-yard 


Sarazen Goes 
Out in the Rain 


OF THE WEEK 


drive hit a fairway it rolled about 
three yards. Grass blades, stiffened 
with wet like hairs in lather, made 
putts curl around the hole. Barnes 
sank a long one on the second green. 
He picked up his ball and kissed it. 
There was some talk in the early 
days of the tournament about a caddy 
named Nordone, who came over from 
Mount Vernon and made a 71 the 
first day, tying Willie Burke, the 
Florida Cyclone. Someone assured 
me that Burke did not get his nick- 
name in Florida. “Cyclone is the 
worst thing they can call you down 
there,” he said. 

Two men with boxes under their 
arms stood near the caddy house. 
They were playing a game. They 
were road agents for rival manufac- 
turers of wooden tees and the game 
was to see who could give away the 
most tees. Whenever a player went 


out to drive, these men looked at him 
sharply. If he was a professional one 
or the other of them gave him a box 
of tees. 
didn’t give him any tees. 


If he was an amateur the\ 


This mace 
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+ possible for the spectators to tell 
the difference between the amateurs 
and the professionals. 


S a matter of. fact, the entry list 
. for the Metropolitan had most of 
the well-known pros on it and not many 
vood amateurs. Richard A. Jones, 
Jr.—the Jones who kept getting con- 
fused with Bobby Jones last year at 
Baltusrol—was one of the few whose 
names I knew. One of the few pro- 
fessionals who live up to the old idea 
of what a golf professional should 
look like is Fred Canausa, of West 
Point. He looks like the quarterback 
of a factory football team, and he 
sometimes plays good golf. He didn’t 
this time. He was fourteen strokes 
behind curly-headed Joe ‘Turnesa, 
who turned in the best card for the 
second day, with Cruikshank, Mac- 
farlane, Farrell, and the cigar-smok- 
ing Burke right behind him. Mac- 
farlane played golf that reminded me 
of the way he played at Worcester 
two years ago; he was dead-tired then 
—so tired that he played with the ac- 
curacy of a machine. Al Watrous 
was the only member of the Ryder 
Cup team who didn’t enter. His ab- 
sence hit the reporters hard. They 
depend on getting off wisecracks about 
his freckles. 


Machine-like 
Macfarlane ( 
(HO pp 

















Enthusiasts 


There came the news that Abe 
Mitchell had undergone his oper- 
ation for appendicitis. And at Hoy- 
lake young Edwin Haley beat Cyril 
Tolley and was beaten himself by Dr. 
Harold Gillies, one of the physicians 
of King George’s household, a man 
who has prescribed castor oil for the 
Prince of Wales. As a matter of 
fact, I never knew that Haley played 
golf. He came down to Princeton 
once as pitcher of the Williams base- 
ball team. Now, having beaten Tol- 
ley, he had his picture in the New 
York Times and everything. I don’t 
want to sound as if I were making 
light of what he did, because he 
played very well to beat Tolley, but 
it is odd how many comparatively un- 
known people have beaten that gen- 
tleman in the past two years. 


EANWHILE, at the Engineers 

Club, Maureen Orcutt was 
putting Marion Hollins out of the 
Women’s Metropolitan. Five years 
ago Miss Orcutt was following Miss 
Hollins around the links at Holly- 
wood to see how champions played 
golf. Already the newspapers have be- 
gun to talk about “the veteran Miss 
Hollins.” ‘The word “veteran” will 
never appear in this column. It re- 
minds me painfully of a mistake I 


made a few weeks ago. In writing 
about the use of a different club I 
mentioned John Ball, the old Eng- 
lishman who lost a championship be- 
cause of a niblick shot. I said that 
John Ball was dead; “he died among 
his flowers . . . in the garden of his 
little cottage at Hoylake.” This state- 
ment touched me as I wrote it. I 
thought someone had said that John 
Ball was dead and the picture of the 
old golfer dying in a cottage room 
with the bees murmurous in the flow- 
ers outside was too hard to resist. Af- 
ter so many tensities, John Ball 
was quiet at last. What was my 
shock to see a headline about John 
Ball! 

He had played at Hoylake. He was 
sixty-three, hale and spare as ever. He 
could not stay in his garden while 
the English amateur tournament was 
being played on the course that ran 
past his hedge, so he got out his fa- 
mous irons and, followed by a large 
gallery, played a round. A man named 
Abercrombie beat him, but five times 
in the first seven holes John Ball ran 
his chip-shots to the pin. I wish 
that I knew whom to blame for 
telling me John Ball was dead. 

—N. B., Jr. 


(For other sporting departments see 
index on page 32.) 














“This is certainly a romantic spot, Loretta.” 
“T wouldn't be a bit surprised.” 


HOWDY, KING; : 
HOWDY, QUEEN 


[In WuicH THE AuTHoR Is PRE- 
SENTED AT THE CourRT OF ST. 
James’ | 


OR eight years prior to being 

presented at Court, I did noth- 

ing but worry. What to wear 
was my greatest concern, and whether 
to wear it was my next greatest con- 
cern. Unable to do a stitch of work, 
[ spent all my time at my tailor’s, my 
haberdasher’s, my blacksmith’s, and 
my uncle’s. And in the flurry of get- 
ting ready I really accomplished very 
little. 

Last week, as the great occasion 
drew near, I began to be troubled 
with conniption fits, which came on 
me in funny places. I had one in 
Childs, another at Thirty-eighth 
Street and Second Avenue, another 
at Columbia University, and another 
on the Jericho Turnpike, just north 
of Hempstead. Well, how were these 


fits going to affect my being presented 
at the Court of St. James’ before His 
Majesty and Her Majesty the King 
and Queen of England respectively? 
That was what bothered me. I hadn’t 
even got my clothes together. 

One day I rushed into my haber- 
dasher’s. 

“Howdy,” I said, “I want garters 
suitable to wear when being presented 
at Court.” 

“Paris?” the man asked. 

“London,” I replied. And then 
I am sorry to say I threw a fit and 
was unable to wear any garters at all 
for some hours. Two days later, how- 
ever, I completed all arrangements 
and was ready, except that I was in 
New York and the party, as I under- 
stood it, was to be in Buckingham 
Palace. So I went abroad. 

I shall describe my costume, which 
I had been at such pains to acquire. 
First let us take up my underwear. 
This was the familiar “‘no-button, no- 
stay-up” kind, popular with lacrosse 
players. It was in two pieces, one 
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made so I could pull it down over 
my head; the other made so I could 
pull it up over my legs. I found this 
an ideal combination, and had it in 
mind to mention it to the King in 
passing. 

Second, let us take up my coat and 
pants. No? All right, the pants wer: 
the regulation variety long pants, of 
a shade somewhat similar to the coat. 

When I arrived in London, my, 
first act—with the exception of a fit, 
which I threw immediately—was to 
find the Chamberlain and take a les- 
son in curtsying. Unless you can curt- 
sy you might just as well stay away 
from the Palace altogether. (Au- 
thor’s note: This is in marked con- 
trast with our American custom, since 
if you curtsied to Calvin Coolidge 
he would probably giggle.) 

“You know what’s going to hap- 
pen?” I said to the Chamberlain. “I 
will just get in front of the King 
when it will be my misfortune to 
come down with conniption fits. May- 
be I should let the curtsy go and 
just concentrate on not having a fit.” 

At last the big day arrived. The 
Chamberlain pinned several yards of 
cretonne on my back, and I recipro- 
cated by pinning several yards of cre- 
tonne on the Chamberlain’s back 
when he wasn’t looking. I wore a 
simple diadem of brilliance, and en- 
tered the Throne Room eating a 
chicken salad sandwich. In my pocket 
I carried a can of pemmican, which 
will sustain life for ten days in an 
emergency. 

Drawing myself up to full height, 
I advanced. 

“Mr. E. B. White,” said a voice, 
and there I was face to face with 
George V, first of the House of 
Windsor, and King, by the grace of 
God, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland and of the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
Defender of the Faith, and Emperor 
of India. 

“Howdy, King,” I said, curtsying. 
“How are some of the dominions be- 
yond the seas?” 

“Seas?” he asked. “What seas?” 
(Which showed pretty clearly he had 
never read the World Almanac.) by 
that time I was in front of t! 
Queen. She spoke first. 

“How well your pants fit!” s 
said, graciously. 

“Fit?” I repeated. “Fit?” 
then, sure enough, I threw one. 
I noticed there was a twinkle in t! 
King’s eye as we all went down 


supper. ——w, a. VV 
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Face Powper 
One Dollar Fifty Cents 





Douse Compact 
Two Dollars Fifty Cents 


Five true tones 
and five odeurs dis- 
tinguish this fine, soft 
face powder. The new double 
compact is six-sided, thin and light; 
it was designed by a Parisian jeweler. 


Rouge is in four shades; powder in three. 


MOUBIGANT 


PARIS 


The effervescent bath tablets, richly per- 
fumed, are in four odeurs. They hold 
their fragrance in full until the tab- 
lets touch the water. Perfumed 
dusting powder, from 
a French box, fol- 
lows the bath. 


“Things Perfumes 
Whisper” is a 
booklet that ap- 
peals to epicures 
of’ fragrance 
May we send it 







Bato TABLETS 
One Dollar Seventy- 
Five Cents 





| Dustinc PowpEr 
One Dollar Fifty Cents 





Dia 


to you ? 
HOUBIGANT ine 


539 W.45 St 
New York 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 


FTER examining conditions 
in Boston, I have come to the 
conclusion that momentous 

affairs, such as the World War and 
the Boston Book War, often are the 
result, as far as one can see, of com- 
paratively minor occurrences. In the 
one case a duke was murdered, cer- 
tainly an event of seemingly little im- 
portance. In the other instance, a 
priest walked into a cellar. The shoot- 
ing of the duke in 1914 was the 
cause of a universal tragedy with the 
world for its theatre. The walking of 
the priest into a Dorchester cellar in 
December, 1926, was the first act in a 
universal comedy with Boston for its 
stage. It resulted in the ecclesiastical 
gentleman’s finding two youngsters 
of his parish avidly engaged in learn- 
ing about life from the soiled pages 
of Percy Marks’ “The Plastic Age.” 
The priest picked up the book—and 
was duly shocked. Thus started the 
Boston Book War, which is‘ still 


raging. 


HE heart of the reverend father 

was filled with misgivings over 
the future of the youth of Dorchester 
Bay, and he came in from suburban 
Dorchester to the imposing edifice on 
Berkeley Street, where sits the Hon. 
Michael H. Crowley (since the Book 
War, pronounced to rhyme with 
“holy” ), Superintendent of the Police 
of Boston. 

The good priest and Superinten- 
dent Crowley went into conference, 
Mr. Crowley listening attentively, for 
the ecclesiastical gentleman was the 
same man who had brought about 
the suppression, a few years ago, of 
Robert Keable’s “Simon Called Pe- 
ter.” That was in Somerville, a suburb 
even more smug than historic Dor- 
chester. 

With their heads together, a line 
of action was arranged. The very 
next day two members of the Li- 
quor and Vice Squad of the Boston 
police went into Dorchester and 
placed under arrest two respectable 
and amazed citizens. One was the 
proprietor of a circulating library; 
the other a bookdealer of sorts. That 
was the first gun; since then 
the bombardment has been deafen- 
ing. 

Leaving the two respectable citizens 
under arrest, let us explore the back- 
ground of the Book War. A read- 
ing of the so-called State Censorship 


PURITANS — AND OTHERS 


Law, which has twice been upheld by 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court, 
might not be amiss at this point: 


SECTION 28. Whoever imports, prints, 
or publishes, sells or distributes a book, 
ballad, printed paper or other thing con- 
taining obscene, indecent or impure lan- 
guage, or manifestly tending to corrupt 
the morals of youth, or an obscene, in- 
decent or impure print, picture, figure, 
image or description, manifestly tending 
to corrupt the morals of youth, or intro- 
duces into a family, school or place of 
education, or buys, procures, receives or 
has in his possession any book, pamphlet, 
ballad, printed paper, obscene, indecent, 
or impure print, picture, figure, image 
or other thing, either for the purpose of 
sale, exhibition, loan or circulation or 
with intent to introduce the same into a 
family, school or place of education, shall 
be punished by imprisonment for not 
more than two years and by a fine of 





mother 


“Talk of heavyweights! 





not less than one hundred dollars, nor 
more than one thousand dollars. 


I doubt very much if any other 
state has a law as stringent as this, 
the passage of which was brought 
about in 1920 through the efforts of 
the Watch and Ward Society and the 
clergy of Boston. But since 171] 
there have been on the statute books 
of the Bay State many regulations 
concerning the sale of literature. It 
was as early as 1904 that the 
late lamented Reverend Jason Frank- 
lin Chase started the banning of 
books. He got away with his fun 
until A. L. S. Woods, a Springfield 
literary editor, interviewed him and 
printed a rousing article in 1925 in 
H. L. Mencken’s Mercury. Then 
came “Hatrack.” Mr. Mencken 
journeyed from Baltimore to Boston 
and the famous skirmish of Boston 
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SOME 
TRADE SECRETS 
REVEALED 


_ 


- 
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Our 
Up-To-Date 
Tie Tests 


Not for nothing is the 
Chief of our Furnish- 
ings Department hailed 
by haberdashers here 
and abroad as the 
“Necktie King.”” It 
was he who first 
showed that it is possi- 
ble to cut an Irish pop- 
lin scarf that can be tied 
gracefully more than 
twice; it was his exper- 
imenting that evolved 
a lining that makes our 
foulard summer _ neck- 
wear nearly immune to 
disfiguring wrinkles; it 
is his intimacy with 
silkworms that prompts 
those clever little ras- 
cals to produce silks for 
our ties that have al- 
most the strength of— 
well, think of some- 
thing strong. How he 
dces it all we don't 
know, but from hints 
he’s dropped about his 
tests and research work, 
we have our own ideas, 
pictured herewith. 


Many of our ties 
have handkerchiefs 


to match 


“36” 





TEST FOR TIES 















A SEVERE STRETCHING 


THE LATEST 
NON WRINKLE 
TEST RECENTLY 









} TESTING TES FOR 
THEIR ABILITY TO 


TWISTED : 


RECOVER FROM A 
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THE GRUELLING SNAKE BOX TEST FOR HARD WEAR 
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ROGERS PEET COMPANY 


Firta Ave. 
AT 41st Sr. 


BROADWAY 
AT WARREN 


HERALD Sq. 
AT 35TH St. 


New York 
City 
Tremont at Bromfield 
Boston, Massachusetts 


BROADWAY 
AT LIBERTY 


BROADWAY 
AT 13TH St. 
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Write eur Shop- 
ping Service for any- 
thing you can't get 
in to buy in person. 
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Vol. 1, Number 1. Weather: Middling 


POLITICS 


Considerable rumors are rampant of 
the resignation of a prominent member 
of the cabinet. From a man close to the 
administration comes the unqualified 
statement that such may or may not be 
the case. Time will tell. The Bugle 


is of the same opinion. 


GARNERINGS 


Clem Zilch, the Bugle’s popular can- 
didate for president in ’28 (or ’32 or 
36) Wednesdayed in our midst leaving 
by the 9.14. Come again, Clem, say we. 


Ye Editor Sundayed in Boston and 
had to take along his own reading matter. 


Subscribe to the Bugle, it’s pure. Adv. 


Upstate farmers are in anticipation of 
a large apple crop this year. Sounds like 
a lot of applesauce to us. (Ha! Ha!) 


Old Man Guinan’s daughter, Tex, 
isn’t wearing no padlock, this spring. 
Tex says it isn’t the heat, it’s the aridity. 


Our Washington correspondent re- 
ports Cal Coolidge hasn’t talked much 
this week. 


Subscribe to the Bugle. It deals in 


facts. Adv. 


Sidney W. Horsehair, our popular 
mayor, came out in a new blue suit, this 


week. Ah there, Sidney! 


Many in these parts are planning to 
summer in Ontario. Don’t forget ye 
editor, boys. 


CLEVER SAYINGS OF CHILDREN 


Mrs. Jones found her little daughter, 
Peaches, playing with a snake at the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and 42d Street. 

“Come away from that awful thing 
at once,’ commanded the horrified fe- 
male parent. 

“Be your age, Mom, this is a parlor 
snake,” piped the tiny tot. 


POEM 


Some fly in the air, 

Some subway ‘neath the ground. 

Some go to bed early, 

Others go ’round and ’round. 

It takes all kinds to make a town 
like ours. 


THIS TIME ONE YEAR AGO 


No dryer than now—but cheaper. 


AQUAZONE, the only mineral water 
supercharged with oxygen, the best of 
mixers that means no headache the next 
morning, the delicious, the sparkling, 
may be bought from all good druggists 
and grocers, or procured from the near- 
est place by telephoning 

VANDERBILT 6434 
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Common took place. Soon after this 
Mr. Chase became ill and died. Dur- 
ing his active régime exactly twenty- 
three volumes had been incinerated 
for purity in Boston. After the 
Mercury set-to, the Watch and 
Ward Society confined its activi- 
ties to prosecuting one Flanagan and 
his gang for the dissemination of 
pornography amongst 
school children, and 
to ridding the news- 
stands of magazines 
devoted to “true con- 
fessions,” written by 
space - writers and 
newspaper men out 
of work. It was suc- 
cessful in this cam- 
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Ward Society agreed “not to at- 
tempt to make any purchase of 
the book or any prosecution on the 
basis of this book until forty-eight 
hours later.”” If the committee dis- 
agreed, “the book was to be submit- 
ted to a judge of the Municipal Court 
(all honorable, if not literary, men) 
and if he said he would grant war- 
rants on it, this judg- 
ment was accepted 
by the book trade. If 
he said he would mot 
grant warrants on it, 
his judgment was ac- 
cepted by the New 
England Watch and 
Ward Society.” 


ON AND OFF THE AVENUE: 


paigning, even ex- 
tending its activities 


into New York. AS TO MEN 


OUT OF TOWN 
THE CURRENT CINEMA 59 


FEMININE FASHIONS 
THIS AND THAT 50 


48  EEFING these 

facts in mind, 
let us now return to 
the office of Super- 
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56 


E now come THE RACE TRACK 63 intendent of Police 
to the organi- THE OARSMEN 66 Crowley, at head- 
zation and procedure os a 7 quarters. Here we 
of the Boston Book- vetain abies one. find our two angry 
sellers Committee, a 81 citizens of Dorches- 
on our way back to RECENT BOOKS 86 ter protesting vi- 


the two gentlemen 
arrested in “The 
Plastic Age” epi- 


BOOKS WORTH READING 90 

Attention is called to the 
second of two special arti- 
cles on LAWN GAMES on 


olently over their ar- 
rest. They didn't 
know that “The 


sode. It was about page 69. Plastic Age” was il- 
a dozen years ago legal! Good Lord, 
that Mr. Richard —puamageree tg ga hadn’t it been on the 


Fuller, fair-haired 

proprietor of the famous Old Cor- 
ner Bookstore, and Mr. Charles E. 
Lauriat, purveyor of defunct li- 
braries and publisher of books about 
boats, went to see the officers of the 
Watch and Ward. The Bookmen 
said, to quote a present-day smut- 
sniffer, that “they were responsible, 
law-abiding citizens of the Common- 
wealth and did not wish to be arrest- 
ed for selling obscene, indecent, or 
impure books of which they had no 
knowledge.” As a result, a commit- 
tee of the directors of the New Eng- 
land Watch and Ward Society met 
a committee of the Boston book trade 
and formed what has since been 
known as the Boston Booksellers 
Committee, composed of three repre- 
sentatives of the New England 
Watch and Ward Society and three 
representatives of the Boston book 
trade. 


The plan of procedure was that 
any book questioned should first be 
submitted to this committee to exam- 
ine for obscenity. If, in the opinion 
of the committee, the book warranted 
court action, it so notified the trade, 


and the New England Watch and 


market three or more 
years? The Boston Booksellers Com- 
mittee had never told them it had 
been suppressed. Under these circum- 
stances Crowley could do no other 
than call up Mr. Fuller and tell him 
that “The Plastic Age” was, in 
the eyes of the police, an immoral 
book. 

The two bookdealers were allowed 
to go with a warning. Mr. Fuller 
then immediately sent out the cus- 
tomary postcards to the trade. Not 
a line appeared in the papers about 
the banning of the book. But one 
reporter heard of it and braved the 
lion (Mr. Fuller) in his den. At 
first, the bookdealer was loath to talk. 
Finally he admitted not only that 
“The Plastic Age” was under police 
ban but that at that very moment a 
Municipal Court Judge was busily en- 
gaged in reading eight other books. 
The Herald came out during Feb- 
ruary with a copyrighted story telling 
of the banning by the police of nine 
books. 

These nine books were: “The 
Plastic Age,” “The Hard-Boiled Vir- 
gin,’ “The Rebel Bird,” “The 
Butcher Shop,” “The Ancient Hun- 
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ARABESQUE 


WHEN a beautiful hand quickens into 
action ... to welcome a guest, to light a 
cigarette, to add a skilful gesture to a 
conversation . . . then it is plain to see 
why women have loved so long to wear 
rings upon their fingers. 

Here, an emerald moves in crescents 
of burning green. There, a star sap- 
phire turns in a spiral of blue. A ruby 
traces curt ares of color. A smoldering 
opal curves into the firelight with a 
burst of peacock blues and greens. A 
diamond laces the air with rainbows of 
colored light. . . . Wherever distin- 
guished women gather, their rings weave 
brilliant patterns. And many of the 
handsomest of these rings are signed 
with the name of this firm. 

For leading families realized long 
ago that Marcus & Company specialize 


in the selection of precious stones. It 
is common knowledge among notable 
people that there may be seen here 
many of the most beautiful and valuable 
jewels to be found anywhere in the 
world. ... Only the other day Mr. Chapin 
Marcus returned from Paris with a new 
and distinguished collection of jewels of 
unusual merit, together with an excep- 
tionally interesting display of semi- 
precious stones, reasonably priced. 


Marquise and emerald cut diamond 
rings from $35,000 to $1500. Emer- 
ald rings from $20,000 to $1000. Pearl 
rings from $15,000 to $750. Sapphire 
rings from $10,000 to $500. Black 
opals, star rubies and star sapphires, 
and many other gems in new and dis- 
tinctive mountings, from $5000 to $500. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 
JEWELERS 


At the corner of 5th Avenue and 45th Street, New York City, 
and Palm Beach, Florida 
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There’s 


no future 
in Weight- 
Lifting 


Consider how many 
thousands of unneces- 
sary pounds you’re lift- 
ing every Summer day 
you walk in Winter 
Shoes! 

” 


Make future Summer 
days more pleasant by 
changing to Walk-Over 
Summer-weights! 
They’re half a pound 
lighter than Winter- 
weights. With them 
you'll cut 10,000 pounds 
a day from the weight 
you lift in taking your 









20,000 steps around 
town. 
Quality Shoes for Men 


$8.50, $10, #12 


Walk-Over 


NEW YORK CITY STORES 
1432 Broadway, at 40th Street 
1625 Broadway, near 50th Street 
622 West 18lst Street 


BROOKLYN BRONX 


557 Melrose, at 3rd 
Ave. and 149th St. 


YONKERS 
16 Main Street 


PATERSON, N. J. 
181 Market Street 


1355 Broadway 
565-7 Fulton St. 
946 Flatbush Ave. 
5406 Fifth Ave. 
7918 Fifth Ave. 











ger,” “Antennae,” “The Marriage 
Bed,” “The Beadle,” and “As It 
Was.” 


gust why eight beoks had gone to 
the judge no one in Boston seems 
to know. Since the Book War start- 
ed, indeed, it has been impossible to 
get anyone to admit the responsibility 
for it. Everyone who might have 
launched the righteous crusade either 
has denied it or has kept discreetly si- 
lent. Many people blame the Watch 
and Ward, others claim that William 
J. Foley, newly-appointed District 
Attorney, seeking the limelight, was 
responsible; a few close observers be- 
lieve a certain eminent bookdealer 
himself seized upon the banning of 
“The Plastic Age” as a chance to 
force certain New York publishers to 
come to Boston to fight the censorship 
law. 

It was a winter of discontent, 
one remembers, with censors and pad- 
locks everywhere. It was an opportune 
moment. New York was stealing Bos- 
ton’s Puritanic thunder. Boston was 
out in the cold. Its City Censor, 
John Casey, hadn’t found a play all 
winter to kick about. And remember, 
too, that never in history has a Bos- 
ton bookseller, even the most wealthy, 
voluntarily come out to fight a law 
which harms the local retail trade 
more than anything else. “Let New 
York do the fighting,” has been the 
Boston bookdealers’ motto—“Let the 
wealthy New York publisher come 
down, sell a book, get arrested, make 
a test case, pay the fine, even go to 
jail, if need be.” ‘The Boston dealer 
will stand on the sidelines, cheer, is- 
sue platitudes against censorship, wear 
a martyr’s crown—and pay nothing. 
At least, that is what Mr. Fuller told 
me in his office when I asked him 
about “The Plastic Age.” 


T was not until Mr. Fuller, aided 

by Mr. Lauriat, set the ball rolling 
that District Attorney Foley stepped 
in. When he did he stepped in aplen- 
ty, right up to his hips. He issued 
statements; he had an assistant named 
Sullivan read the books with a bottle 
of red ink handy for marking the 
snappiest passages; he delivered liter- 
ary reviews of most weighty import; 
he did everything a political appointee 
usually does in similar instances. Then 
Mr. Fuller sent him a package of 
fifty-seven books to read and pass 
judgment upon. Mr. Foley sent them 
back, unopened, and accompanied by 
a ra‘ier nasty note. The import of 
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It might not 
be delicate to 
tell a lady 


that Splash-Guards will 
beautify her ankles... . 


but it’s certainly safe to 
point out to her a spot- 
ted—and an unspotted 
—calf ... 


and thereby arrive at 
the mathematical para- 
dox that 


2 Splash-Guards added to 
2 perfectly good ankles 


total 2 perfectly immac- 
ulate stockings at the 
tea dance or in the 
theatre box... 


Motorists wear 
Splash-Guards to protect 
delicate slippers ee 


You can be your own chauf- 
feur—and still wear delicate 
ered slippers, if you give 

eels and pump backs the 
protection of Splash-Guards. 
They are a necessity in clear 
—as well as muddy— 
weather. 


Don’t be the last 
New Yorker to 
own Splash- 
Guards. Any 
good store will // 
supply them— / 
$1 a pair. , y 
” 9 


Keeinetts 


SPLASH~GUARD 
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LINES THAT SWEEP UPWARD GRACEFULLY 
«TO A POINT ABOVE THE HEEL 


WEET SCENT of orange blossoms—the majestic 
measures of the Wedding March. Then the tossed 
bouquet—laughter—carnival. 


Clumsy, indeed, we would be to say that no wedding 
is successful unless the bride wears Onyx Pointex 


Silk Stockings. 


But we do say that the bride who loves and knows 
pure silk, and who appreciates the subtle grace of 
the Pointex heel is among those who would have a 
charming wedding and who wi// remain charming. 


Onyx & Pointex 
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FREE upon request .. 


“CONTRACT BRIDGE” 


prepared by 
WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD 


for John Ward Men’s 
Shoes. Call at any of 
the stores or address 
John Ward Men’s Shoes, 
Broadway at 38th 
Street, New York City. 





We do not 
qualify this quality 


OU need never feel that John 
Wards are as good as you can get 
at the price. They are better than that. 
The choice of leathers. the style, the 
workmanship are selected for quality 
regardless of price. 


Quantity for us means li 
quality for 
you at $7 to $11. . 


¢. John Ward 


Iiwen’s Shoes 


INCORPORATED— REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 
—equal value in men’s hose, too! 
42nd Street 
between Madison and Fifth Avenues 


Broadway, just below 38th 


Other convenient shops in New York 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Boston 
and Newar 








this note was that if the booksellers 
didn’t have brains enough to know a 
dirty book when they saw one he 
wasn’t going to take up his valuable 
time telling them. 


N the midst of all this hullabaloo 

“Elmer Gantry” and “An Ameri- 
can Tragedy” were suppressed official- 
ly. “Sorrell and Son,” “The Madonna 
of the Pullman,” “Cloud Cuckoo 
Land,” etc., were not banned until 
weeks later. Sixty books have been 
removed from the shelves of book- 
stores since “The Plastic Age” went 
the way of all books in Boston. 
The direct result of Mr. William 
J. Foley’s note to Mr. Fuller was 
that the booksellers have ever since 
refused to place on their shelves 
any book which might possibly be con- 
strued as being in violation of the law. 
Boston, Hub of the Universe (!), 
suddenly began to take notice of new 
books, but it couldn’t buy one any- 
where. Still the booksellers did not 
take official action. Mr. Fuller fussed 
and fumed, but he, like all the rest, 
waited for New York to do the dirty 
work. 

It was then that a representative of 
Boni & Liveright was sent down and 
sold a copy of “An American 
Tragedy” to Captain Patterson and 
Lieutenant Hines of the Liquor and 
Vice Squad. He was arrested, tried 
before Judge Devlin, convicted and 
fined. He appealed his $100 fine, 
went to Europe, defaulted the case 
when it came up on appeal in the 
Superior Court, and now the outcome 
will not be known until next fall. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. entered into a 
friendly suit with the Old Corner 
Bookstore to recover damages for 
copies of “Elmer Gantry” which had 
been sent back from Boston by Mr. 
Fuller when the ban went into ef- 
fect. Not a single bookseller has ac- 
tively come up against the law; but 
all have cowered before it. There has 
been no Mencken to come to the city 
to confound the authorities. Boston, 
as far as the booksellers are concerned, 
has complacently bowed to high au- 
thority. Messrs. Crowley, Foley, Pat- 
terson, Hines, Sullivan, and Devlin 
hold tight in their grasp the literary 
situation in the city over whose nar- 
row streets Lowell, Holmes and Em- 
erson, Alcott, Longfellow and Haw- 
thorne, Puritans all, once roamed in 
philosophical meditation. 


b revpcis the régime of the late 
] 


amented Jason Franklin Chase 
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When Knights Fought 
For Ladyes Fayre 





INCE the days of old when 

Knights were Bold and fought 
for Ladyes Fayre, Orange Blossoms 
and their witching scent have held in 
feminine hearts a place never ac- 
corded to any other flower or any 
other fragrance. 


For the enhancement of their 
charms, charming women through all 
the ages have wished that they might 
adorn themselves with the entrance- 
ment in that cherished scent. But 
until now that fragrance has defied 
all attempts to cajole it from the 
blossoms and distill it into parfum. 


Now Raquel has succeeded. Ra- 
quel has gone to California—to the 
land of Orange Blossoms—and has 
coaxed from Nature the long-locked 
secret of that precious scent. Raquel 
Orange Blossom Fragrancia is the 
true entrancing breath of the living 
blossoms in the fullness of their fas- 
cination as they flower on the trees. 


Until recently, only a few women 
of wealth and fashion have been 
privileged to know of this coveted 
parfum. Now for the first time it 
is available at select counters. In 
both parfum and toiletries. 





Orange Blossom 
“Fragrancia 
by 


Raquel 


Also creators of L’Endeley and of 
Olor de la Noche (Fragrance of the 








Night). Each in parfum and tot- 
letries. 
Raquel Inc. ~ New York 
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HEY open up a new world, these roof terrace apart- 
"Tens of the Fifth Avenue Hotel —a world where deep 

comfort exists in terms of spacious rooms. Duplex 
suites, sixteen stories above the city, create homes where 
complete convenience and charm are apparent. There is a 
dining alcove with serving pantry; an open fireplace and an 
interior stairway leading to the chambers above, each with 
its own bath. Looking down from the iron rail balcony to 
the great living room, one’s imagination is stirred with its 
possibilities for sumptuous decoration. The apartment opens 
its French doors upon a garden terrace, peaceful as the country 
and picturesque as a Spanish patio. Through the sunshine 
and clear air, there is a view of Washington Square and 
New York’s old houses, and the boats on the Hudson. 


——EEEE 








Also apartment hotel suites of 1, 2 or 3 rooms with serving pantries 
and refrigeration, furnished and unfurnished for long or short term. 
The dining room of the Fifth Avenue typifies the distinction of the 
entire hotel, with an admirable cuisine in luxurious surroundings. 















FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 


Oscar WINTRAB, «Managing “Director TELEPHONE, Stuyvesant 6410 
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SS 
Surpassin 
PARK AVENUE’S 

STANDARD 


Our more than a quarter century 
experience in planning finer 
apartment homes is reflected in 
the rapidity with which these new 
Park Avenue apartments are 
renting. 

New Yorkers have been quick to 
realize the unusualness of their en 
suite arrangement. 


Large and sunny rooms as quiet 
and peaceful, and as individual 
in their old-fashioned proportion- 
ing as the remote country estate. 


Now Open for Inspection — 


885 Park Avenue 
N. E. Cor. 78th St. 


9-10-12 Rooms 


Pease & Elliman, Inc. 
Renting Agents 


888 Park Avenue 


N. W. Cor. 78th St. 
10-12 Rooms 


Douglas L. Elliman & Co., Inc. 
Renting Agents 


125 East 84th Street 


Just East of Park Avenue 


6-7 Rooms 


Pease & Elliman, Inc. 
Renting Agents 


Copy of our “Park Avenue Apart- 
ments” with names of tenants 
upon request 


JULIUS TISHMAN & SONS 
INCORPORATED 
Owners and Builders 
285 Madison Ave. New York 


PARK AVENUE 








the Watch and Ward was held in 
esteem. Literary censorship in a mild 
way was regarded righteously by the 
“right people.” Jason Franklin, him- 
self, stood high in the community. 
But times have changed and even 
among the bluebloods of the city, 
damnation of the censors is roundly 
made. Mrs. William Z. Ripley, one- 
time president of that most conserva- 
tive organization, the Women’s City 
Club, was one of those who rose in 
anger at the actions of the police and 
district attorney. She brought Alfred 
Harcourt, New York publisher, to 
Boston; she imported Hiller Well- 
man, a liberal librarian from Spring- 
field; and she called in the Rev. Ray- 
mond Calkins, of Cambridge, now 
the massive and statue-like head of 
Watch and Ward. The three de- 
bated the issue of censorship. The 
hall was packed with a_ thousand 
women who, were you to meet them 
in the Sahara Desert, would cause 
you instinctively to broaden your 
a’s. It was that kind of audience. 
And they were all, it seemed to one 
who sat at the press table, diligently 
taking notes, entirely on the side of 
the publisher and the librarian who 
had demolished all respect for the 
purely literary activities of the Watch 
and Ward. 


HE censorship law so reads, by 

virtue of the word “containing,” 
that any book must be judged not upon 
its meaning or its subject as a whole, 
but upon the fact that it might, per- 
chance, contain one indecent or lewd 
word. Manifestly, the law was passed 
to rid the state of lewd and porno- 
graphic trash. Now it is used to rid 
the state of any book which some pet- 
ty official does not approve, or which 
prods the tender spot of some ec- 
clesiastical mugwump. New York 
fought over the word “containing” 
this winter at Albany and its law is 
worded without its inclusion. A con- 
certed effort, I feel safe to report, is 
to be made in Massachusetts next year 
to purge the Bay State’s censorship 
statute of this impure term. That 
this will cause considerable of a bat- 
tle there is no doubt. 

Such is the story of Boston’s Book 
War, which will not end so long as 
the Massachusetts censorship law 
reads as it does. No wonder the rest 
of the world laughs at what was once 
called the Athens of America. Whose 
fault? Take your choice; I blame the 
booksellers as much as anyone. 


—Kar._ SCHRIFTGIESSER 


“ 
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PERMANENT WAVING 


Joys of summer playtime are de- 
lightfully emphasized by that freedom 


which a permanent wave ensures. 


Charles-of-the-Ritz is now booking 
appointments for permanent waving 
in anticipation of the usual vacation 
exodus. 


Gr+A*4L*? O +N 4S 
RITZ CARLTON HOTEL _—- Vanderbilt 4645 
PLAZA HOTEL Plaza 2527 
MADISON HOTEL Regent 2835 
GLADSTONE HOTEL Plaza 7455 
MAYFAIR HOUSE Rhinelander 2404 
PARK CHAMBERS Plaza 8114 
RITZ TOWER Plaza 1781 
BARCLAY HOTEL Murray Hill 8424 
RITZ CARLTON HOTEL Atlantic City 


RITZ CARLTON CLOISTERS Boca Raton, Fla. 
RITZ CARLTON HOTEL Boston, Mass. 


¢ 
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The New Yorker’s Boat! 


E loves New York as unreasonably as he 

hates its traffic jams and rush-hour 
crowds. .. . He longs occasionally to exchange 
its planes and foreshortened vistas for wide 
horizons and swelling billows... To turn from 
the sultry air of the subways to the bracing 
breezes of the open sea. To go far enough 
away to forget the town—but not too far to 
get there quick and come back fast. 


High Powered, He Drives a High Powered 
Boat—The J] W 38 


Responding to the throttle as eagerly as his 
favorite car it carries him through the water 
at 13 to 15 miles an hour. .. . Picture him 
vourself, early of a Saturday morning, turning 
her pert nose out into the harbor, family and 
congenial friends aboard. . . . A slim, white 
strip on the horizon beckons—the smoothest, 
cleanest stretch of beach for miles around. 


$9,250 | 
Nour Seer JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK fntision 1754 


“Landlubbers” hardly know of its location. 
Yet a few happy hours takes Ais party there 
and back—in this trim, luxurious craft. 


Are You a4 Seafaring New Yorker? 


You would be, if you knew the thrill, the spell, 
the luxury of cruising over the open water 


lanes in YOUR OWN BOAT, free as a sea- 
gull awing! 


Write Wanamaker’ s for 
“ANSWERING TRITON’S CALL” 


This illustrated brochure describes and illus- 
trates the J W 38 in detail. Its roomy cabin 
and saloon . . . Its shipshape galley . . . Its 
breeze swept cockpit . . . Its hundred horse- 
power Sterling-Petrel engine. .. Or, best of 
all, communicate with Wanamaker’s for 
a trial cruise up the Hudson or on Long 


Island Sound! 


AFLOAT IN 
THE HUDSON 














a positive rage 
for evening 


the mother of pearl nails 
GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 


started 


since the dashing Lawrence started 
the fashion for silvery mother of 
pearl tinted nails, Opaline has come 
in with a bang. The smart shops re- 
port tremendous enthusiasm for it. 


and at the ritziest places one sees 
these shining finger tips on lots of 
the ritziest ladies. Gertrude herself 
says—‘‘A smart touch in a mani- 
cure sets off one’s individuality. 
Opaline makes my nails sparkle 
across the footlights. I like it tre- 
mendously.”’ 

* 

for only one dollar you can get enough for lots 
of pearl pink manicures at Sak«__Fifth Ave- 
nue, Franklin Simon & Co., Lord & Taylor, 
R. H. Macy & Co., Gimbel Bros., B. Altman & 


Co., Abraham & Straus, Stern Bros., Frederick 
Loeser & Co., L. Bamberger & Co. 


Opaline is made by J. Parker Pray, that 
clever specialist who makes Rosaline. New 
York, Paris, London. 


opine 
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SUMMER CLOTHES 


HAVE overhauled my summer 

wardrobe with the help of my 

valet, Hector, and it is with re- 
lief that I report to those interested 
that I shall have to purchase really 
very few things this year. I am sorry 
if this be a disappointment to tailors 
and haberdashers and the like, but 
Hector agrees that it would be non- 
sense to squander money when I am 
already so well equipped. 

Delving in my wardrobe I had 
come upon my last year’s gray flannel 
trousers. It was delightful seeing 
them again. I had forgotten all 
about them in the rush of the winter 
season, the interesting first nights, 
début parties, studio parties and the 
like. In fact, I don’t believe I had 
given those old pants a thought during 
the whole winter. But now I ten- 
derly spread them out in the sunlight. 

“Now that the subject has come 
up,” I said to Hector, “we might as 
well go ahead in a businesslike way, 
and make a list of the apparel that I 
shall need for the summer.” 

“You will have to be in town now 
and again during the hot months,” 
he reminded me, “for business pur- 
poses.” 

“That is true, Hector,” I conceded. 
“T can’t let my office just go to 
pot because it happens to be the dog 
days. I shall want something easy 
and cool and casual. People don’t 
dress formally in town in July and 
August. There is no sense in putting 
on style. As it is not becoming for a 
person in my position to run about 
town in shirt sleeves, some little coat 
——perhaps this one I have on now— 
and, Hector, why not the gray flan- 
nels?” 


ECT OR said that the gray flan- 
nels would certainly do for my 
trips into town. 

“There will be the visits in New- 
port, Southampton, and the like, 
where it is always a mistake to dress 
ostentatiously—I really don’t believe 
I can do better than wear those gray 
flannels there.” 

“As a basis—” began Hector. 

“Certainly as a basis—or  sub- 
stratum, Hector,” I explained. “I am 
not referring now to the accessories. 
They are all in that drawer over 
there. I can’t think of anything 
more serviceable in the mountains or 
by the seashore than a pair of good, 
really beautiful, gray flannels.” 


“For the yacht?” he murmured. 

“Ah, for the yacht. Getting th 
right clothes for the yacht is always 
such a burden for the young man- 
about-town. I don’t aspire to any- 
thing essentially nautical—the blue 
serge and the brass buttons seem cere- 
monious. I suppose that white is 
really the thing—white ducks, some- 
thing of that sort. But, Hector, that 
does seem very unoriginal, somehow. 
I always hate the way people get 
themselves up in ridiculous fancy 
dress as soon as they are at sea. You 
will observe that the genuine mariner 
doesn’t do that sort of thing. He 
wears whatever he happens to have 
about.” 


UR eyes involuntarily drifted to 
the gray flannels, and our heads 
nodded. Yes, the yacht was settled. 

“The mountains?” said Hector. 

“The trapper’s regalia is really 
rather out of date,” I mused, “and 
seems, if anything, a little affected. 
I dislike the picture of urban people 
in the rustic or woodland scene all 
tricked up like emaciated pioneers. 
No, I shall wear something strictly 
in character—” 

“The gray flannels certainly,” he 
declared, and I knew that he was 
right. 

“For the country club, the links, 
the hike—and there is no _ sense, 
Hector, not being prepared for these 
emergencies often devised by hostesses 
as a way of getting guests out into 
the open air—I have no intention 
whatever of arraying myself in plus 
fours like a college boy, with rain- 
bow stockings. I am not going to 
make a show of myself to frighten 
the wits out of the chipmunks and 
the rustics. If people invite me to 
their houses I can’t think it is for 
my clothes. They will only be morti- 
fied if I run about the lanes and 
groves all dressed up to kill. Some- 
thing subdued in color, light in tex- 
ture—something not so intrinsically 
handsome that I shall be ruined when 
it rips on the barbed-wire fence host- 
esses rig up for their guests to be 
pulled through.” 

“In many ways,” said Hector, “the 
gray flannels would suit the situation 


to a 1.” 

“To a T,” I sighed with relief, 
“and it seems as if we had covered 
the whole summer schedule now.” 

“Except for your wedding in June 
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POLAR BEAR 


champion hot weather grouch 


He can’t help his summer 
disposition. His heavy cloth- 
es grow on him 


A lot of men are grouchy in 
summer; because they’re un- 
comfortable. Think they've 
got to wear thick woolen 
suits the year ’round 


Hart Schaffner & Marx two 
piece Dixie weave suits are 
made for summer 


Cool— because the wool and 
worsted fabric is porous; care- 
fully tailored to hold it’s 
shape. No laundry bills and 
a low first cost — only $25 


W ALLACH BROTHERS 
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"For Gifts That Last 


Consult Your Jeweler* 


‘My Dear Girl— 


IF YOU really mean it, she will 
consider such an enviable gift a 
gesture of profound understanding. 


Fashion’s latest fantasy—smart ac- 
cent of color—a costume bag of the 
famous Whiting soldered mesh 
glowing with blended tints of Dres- 
den enamel. 


An inspiration! Solves your gift 
problem for brides of today or years 
ago—for bridesmaids or sweet girl 
graduates. New York jewel shops 
and departments have them now. 


Style booklet sent on request. 


WHITING & DAVIS COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Costume Bags 
With Which Is Associated 


Whiting & Davis Chain Company 
Manufacturers of Costume Jewelry for Everyone 
Plainville, (Norfolk County) Massachusetts 
In Canada: Sherbrooke, Quebec 


“Whiting Davis 
“Castume Bags 








you probably shall have to get some- 
thing special for that.” 

“Of course, there is my wedding. 
I must naturally have just the right 
things for that wedding. Now, what 
is the proper thing for a wedding?” 

We were both baffled for the mo- 
ment by this problem. It seemed 
rather discouraging, just after every- 
thing had been going so nicely, too. 
Suddenly I had an inspiration. 

“There is a poem, Hector,” I cried, 
“that tells you exactly what to wear 
at a wedding. Now if we could only 
remember that poem the whole thing 
would be simplified, and we could 
go directly ahead and buy anything 
that I need.” 

“Solomon in all his glory,’” 
quoted Hector. But I reminded Hector 
that I did not think that Solomon was 
just the model bridegroom for the 
present social system, and that as I 
recollected the rest of the verse there 
was nothing in it of a_ practical 
fashion suggestion. 

It came to me in a flash. Not the 
complete verse, only a phrase. 

“Something old,’ ” I cried, “that 
is essential. Something old is supposed 
to bring good luck.” 

For just a moment our gazes 
wavered, and then fell simultaneously 
upon the gray flannel trousers. 

“I should say you were equipped 
now for any situation,” said Hector. 

And I saw no reason to argue with 
him. —Joun CHapin MosHER 


I have a dog by the name of Rover, 
and I taught him to get my paper for 
me every evening. The paper I get is 
The Graphic. This evening, for the first 
time, he came back from the paper stand 
without any paper, with his tail be- 
tween his legs. I went to the paper 
stand to find out why Rover did not get 
The Graphic. The paper man told me 
that he ran short of Graphics, but hc 
gave Rover the News instead, but wher 
Rover saw it was the News he would 
not take it—Dog story in the Evening 
Graphic. 


Rover must be a St. Bernarr, heh? 
. 


Davis, having already cut a notch in 
his own neck with an awful dose of trash 
called “The Shelf,” thus came ready- 
made a lamb to the slaughter—The 
American Mercury. 

Ready-made lamb, neck notched 
with trash, seeks slaughter, says 
Come, come, Mr. 


metaphor expert. 





Mencken. 
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That’s my 

hap-hap-happiness! 

AYBE so. But, to our skepti- 

cal nature, it doesn’t seem 
quite the moment for a father’s 
pride and pleasure. Hear him when 
it is. 
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“That’s my hap-hap-happiness’’ 3482 
“Just the same”’—vocal solos by Chester Gay 
lord, baritone, “The Whispering Serenader” 


Other new records 


‘Trail of dreams’’—recorded at Roxy Theatre 

“It all depends on you”’—organ solo by Lew 
White 3489 

“A lane in Spain’’—fox trots 

‘I'll just go along’’—vVincent Lopez and his 
Casa Lopez Orchestra 3517 

“My Sweetheart’ —waltzes 

“Bells of Hawaii’—Castlewood Marimba 
Band 3427 

“Rise sons of Bowdoin”’ ‘‘Bowdoin Beata” 
--Bowdoin Glee Club 

“Our National Honor’ — Bowdoin Instru- 
mental Club 3535 

“It’s a long way to Tipperary” —vocal duets 


“When you wore a tulip and I wore a 
big red rose’’—John and Emery McClung 

136 

“Erlk6énig (The Erl-King)’’—schubert—Sung 


in German 


“Rinaldo—Lasscia ch’ io pianga (’ mid lures, 
*mid pleasures)’ —Handel—sung in Italian 
by Sigrid Onegin, contralto 30114 


“Scarf dance” **The Flatterer’’—Chaminade 


‘‘Barcarolle’’—June (Op. 37, No. 6) Tschaikow 
sky—piano solos by Leopold Godowsky 50101 


Always something new on 
Brunswick Records 


Wi, 
Se 


There’s new snap, rhythm and pep in 
‘‘Light-Ray’’ records 





PANATROPES - RADIOLAS - RECORDS 
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MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


Curiosities of the Eccen- 
tric Interval, Including 
Exploitation of Mother- 


hood—A Jazz Concerto 


HERE are 
two slightly 
idiotic periods in 
the musical year. 
One comes be- 
tween the closing 
* of the Metropoli- 
tan ie idk the opening of the 
Stadium Concerts; the other arrives 
about Labor Day and continues until 
the third week in September. Of 
the two, the first is slighter and more 
idiotic, and this season it is running 
unreasonably true to form. 
Performances of opera are an- 
nounced and cancelled cheerfully, but 
now and again they take place. About 
six weeks ago a new _ association, 
known as the Fine Arts Opera Com- 
pany, was to have taken possession of 
the Knights of Columbus Auditorium, 
at Eighth Avenue and Fifty-first 
Street. There was a series of not 
too thoroughly explained postpone- 
ments, but finally this addition to our 
cultural life became a fact. We went 
to the Knights of wrap eap Audi- 
torium and found not only “Il Tro- 
vatore,” but also an sia, It was 
a fine audience, too, a genial, hospi- 
table audience that cheered the high 
notes and waved hats at the singers 
when they took their bows. 
Unfortunately, that sums up the 
story of the Fine Arts Grand Opera 
Company, although we shall be happy 
to hear of a sequel. Before a col- 
lection of rather absurd and misfit 
backdrops, a serious assortment of vo- 
calists went through a variety of 
gestures and shouted Verdi’s tunes. 
The Azucena, Miss Dorothy Sinnott, 
had an uncommonly luscious mezzo- 
soprano voice and a bent for dramatic 
expression. The Manrico, Armando 
Marbini, yelled in the manner which 
we are accustomed to associate with 
small operatic enterprises, and he was 
joined in his stentorian display by the 
Count di Luna, Luigi Dalle Molle, 
who, however, has gained astonish- 
ingly in poise and in his upper register 
since first we heard him. ‘The rest 
ranged from the pitiful to the plenti- 
ful. There was a competent orchestra 
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eracefully ... with fire 


What a delightful way to play with fire and not be 
burnt—not even smudged. For the Clark Lighter 
is clean to use, safe from pocket conflagrations 
(high-brow for fires) and is a sure smoke-lighter. 
One flick—not several—and you have a strong gen- 
erous flame. If you really smoke you use a lighter 
many more times a day than a watch. Shouldn’t 
it be a Clark then—a jeweler-made, beautifully 
designed Lighter, that always works? Silver, gold, 
leather-covered, specialty finishes—you may choose 
what you like at prices from $7.50 to $200. 


CLARK 
LIGHTER 


W. G. CLARK & CO., INC., norrs arriesoro, mass. 
Showrooms 584 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Jewelers to men since 1881 w 1G] 2 2 











It's easy as easy 
fo pay the price 


OU can indulge your 

taste for the best of bis- 
cuits and the wolf won't ad- 
vance towards the door. 
Beech-Nut Biscuits, in style 
and quality, are just like the 
imported. Shortening that 
makes the Cream Crackers 
like French pastry, butter in 
the Butter Sweets, real choc- 
olate and true vanilla in the 
Tea Wafers. Genuine? We'// 
protest they are. And you 
won't mind the price at all. 


FIVE VARIETIES 
Scot Cake Butter Sweets Cream Crackers 
Vanilla Tea Wafers Chocolate Tea Wafers 


Beech-Nut 
Biscuit Dainties 


“Each variety packed separately” 











which obviously had not rehearsed for 
many hours with the singers, but the 
conductor, N. Val Peavey, somehow 
pulled everybody through. The light- 
ing cannot be described without using 
comprehensive but unprintable adjec- 
tives. 


7 is reported that there is an edu- 
cational background for the Fine 
Arts Opera Company, and the society 
may serve some useful end as a train- 
ing school. It provided an opportunity 
for at least two young Americans to 
sing leading rdéles, and in one instance 
the result was agreeable. However, 
the sponsors of the company ought not 
to make the enterprise seem unduly 
quaint by pitching on the stage so 
shabby a production. Our operatic 
salvation lies in companies which are 
primarily laboratories, but a labora- 
tory cannot ask for public support if 
it offers in return nothing more than 
raw material in a crude state. 


N the same evening that “Il 

Trovatore” was gracing Eighth 
Avenue, there was a singular exhibition 
on view at Town Hall. The attrac- 
tion was a coloratura soprano billed 
as “The Singing Mother,” and her 
recital was preceded by that abun- 
dance of publicity which some of our 
dailies inevitably grant to singing bar- 
bers, singing cab-drivers, singing tai- 
lors, singing cloak-room attendants 
and to almost any other singing 
phenomenon except a singing singer. 
The value of this publicity was dem- 
onstrated by the size of the audience, 
which could have been transferred to 
the Town Hall stage without present- 
ing any excuses for jostling. 

There is no need for considering 
the musical merits of the entertain- 
ment, for this patently earnest wom- 
an brought forward only a frail little 
voice which had not yet been trained 
adequately. We hope that the pub- 
licity may have helped in some 
fashion to make life easier for her. 
It was only too plain that she had 
been misled into an effort to capi- 
talize a scanty musical equipment. 

If such events are to be reviewed 
by music critics, no attention should 
be paid to the performance. The pub- 
licity should be devoted to those who 
exploit, even from the kindest of 
motives, the ambitions of those who 
obviously cannot win success in the 
cruel competition of concert and 
opera. Where are the singing barbers 
and the singing tailors of last year? 
Back at their chairs and their benches, 
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“No ridge down 
the center! 
—it must be a Stickley”’ 


XTRA rooms in New York cost 

money. ‘The biggest and smart- 
est stores here have given special 
study to bed davenports, and unani- 
mously decided that the Stickley— 
because of its deep coil springs with 
no center ridge—is the most comfort- 
able, best looking, most satisfactory, 
best value. 


NTICKLEY 
Ridgeless 
GUEST DAVENPORT 


New York isn’t the only crowded 
city. Dealers everywhere have 
asked for Stickleys to meet the re- 
quirements of discriminating trade. 
One by one we have been supplying 
them, and now you can buy a Stick- 
ley in almost any city. Write for 
nearest dealer’s address. See the 
genuine Stickley Ridgeless before 
you buy any davenport. Look for 
the name on the lower spring. 


STICKLEY MFG. CO., INC. 


Syracuse, New York. 


Affiliated with L. & J. G. Stickley, Inc., Fayetteville, N. Y., 


makers of the famous Stickley Early American Furniture 
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resuming their old vocations, which 
they never should have been encour- 
ved to desert. There are enough 
heartbreaks for gifted musicians; why 
visit them on the untalented? 


OXY continues his invasion of 
the orchestral novelty field, and 
there was matter of more than pass- 
ing interest in his latest find, a Con- 
certo for Jazz Band, Symphony Or- 
chestra and Chorus, composed espe- 
cially for the amazing resources of 
the Roxy Theatre by W. Franke 
Harling. The result really was an 
old-fashioned concerto grosso, set in 
contemporary idiom, and although 
the composition lacked individuality in 
themes and development, it was a 
skillfully made _ production that 
seemed to delight the inhabitants of 
Roxy’s luxurious chairs. 

Except for a lushly Tschaikow- 
skian episode, the Concerto was all 
jazz, and not even Mr. Harling’s 
cleverness could conceal the fact that 
jazz cannot be used as the predominat- 
ing idea in a large musical form. It 
was apparent, however, that a great 
deal can be done with the ingenious 
instrumentation which Mr. Harling 
employed, and perhaps Mr. Rothafel 
will let Mr. Harling compose an- 
other piece for the combination. In 
any case, Mr. Harling ought to profit 
handsomely, for the principal mel- 
ody of the “Largo Religioso,” which 
becomes an ingratiating fox-trot in 
“Tear It Off,” the third movement, 
can be turned to account as a sure-fire 


song hit. —R. A. 5. 


POPULAR RECORDS 


In the Good Old Three- 
Four Time—A_ Little 
Singing and a Little Fox- 
trotting 


\G A WALTZ re- 


vival has de- 
veloped in recent 
record lists. Bruns- 
wick has a mar- 
riage (this is the 
technical term of 
the industry) of “The Merry Wid- 
ow” and “The Count of Luxem- 
ourg,” both orchestrated symphoni- 
ally by the astounding Frank Black 
nd played by his orchestra. Victor 
Nas a lovely Whiteman version of 
“The Saxophone Waltz.” On the 
other side is a fox-trot, “It All De- 
nds on You,” which is a master- 
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BERGDORF 
OODMAN 


616 FIFTH AVENUE 


i ™ YORK 
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Bergdorf-Goodman developes the 
youthful dance frock for cool summer 
evenings in pale mauve chiffon. 
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'__ because you love nice things’ ’ 


‘ 





Doks a playful breeze date 
you as 1925—or 1927? 


You’re 1927, if you’re wearing 
“Illusion” undies. This sheer 
silk underwear was introduced 
last season. It is coolas a cloud, 
delicately tinted as a flower. A 
fairy cobweb— diaphanous, 
delightful— it is remarkably 
durable, too! 

Illusion is the very coolest, 
slimmest underwear made. At 
all good stores, or write for 
further information to: 


VAN RAALTE CO. 
Dept. A, 295 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


VAN RAALTE 


ILLUSION Silk Underwear 


Silk Gloves, Silk Stockings, Glove Silk Underwear 








piece of scoring, presumably done by 
Ferdie Grofé. Columbia couples a 
revival of “Destiny,” one of the best 
of the waltzes of the “Boston” era, 
with “My Co-Ed.” Cole McElroy’s 
Spanish Ball Room Orchestra does 
them charmingly, although the vocal 
insert in the “Co-Ed” air should be 
drowned out by conversation. 

There is a revelation waiting for 
you in two Waldteufel waltzes, re- 
corded in Europe for Odeon by Dajos 
Bela and his orchestra. “My Dream” 
and “Gold Shower” are the pair. 
The same orchestra is just as fasci- 
nating in “Sulamith,” a contemporary 
waltz, which is mated with “Sam- 
um,” described on the label as a 
“Symphony Fox Trot.” The tag is 
scmewhat misleading, but—well, get 
the record and find out for yourself. 


HE best of recent vocal records 

is a talking piece—““T'wo Black 
Crows,” intoned for Columbia by 
Moran and Mack. This is just a 
plain wow, little ones. Victor’s 
“Gems” go on with a combination of 
“Rio Rita” and “My Maryland.” 
The latter is much the better. And 
collectors of Ruth Etting may note 
that “Where You Go,” and “Dew- 
Dew Dewey Day” are her latest addi- 
tions to the Columbia repertoire. 


| pes are a few late spring fox- 

trots for your edification: 
SoutH WInp and At SuNDowN. 

Arden and Ohman, with much or- 


chestra, in a brilliant outburst. 
(Brunswick) 
Firty MIL_tion FRENCHMEN 


Can’t Be Wronc and One SwEET 
LETTER FROM You. The song which 
may or may not be derived from the 
month’s most prevalent story, and a 
shimmery thing, both played by the 
Ted Lewis associates. This is the 
best Lewis record in months, we 
think. (Columbia) 

FoLLow1nc You AROUND and 
Pty Atways REMEMBER You. Al 
Goering’s Collegians and the Van- 
derbilt Orchestra honors 


share in 
these exceptional recordings. ‘The 
vocal chorus in “Following You 


Around” (it’s by Scrappy Lambert 
and Billy Hillpot) is a model of its 
kind. (Vocalion) 

Wanc Wanc Buuves and Ar- 
KANSAS BiuEs. A couple of hot ones 
by the Goofus Five. This record is 
a credit to Mr. Goofus. (Okeh) 

NesTING TIME and My Sunpay 
Girt. Waring’s Pennsylvanians and 
McEnelly’s Orchestra, reading from 
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What to do while 


waiting for the Burglar 


Berore retiring for the 
night, examine all windows and 
doors. Be sure they are locked. 
Then, if the burglar has forgotten 
to bring his tools with him, he'll 
have to go back to the shop for 
them. This willsave you at least 
one hour. 





Leave a plate of caviar 
beside each door and window. 
This will give the burglar a 
thirst. Exposea quart, out of that 
new case, in a prominent place. 
One swig may blind him, thus sav- 
ing your own eyesight as well as 
the things you consider valuable. 


<< 


Piace all silverware, 
money, jewels, furs, valuable rugs, 
paintings and other works of art 
under your pillow. The burglar 
will then have a choice of waking 
you up or bumping you off before 
he can get them. If he lacks abil- 
ity to make important decisions, 
rescue may come before he can 
make up his mind. 





Do WHAT 12,000 others 
have done. Get Holmes protection 
and sleep in peace and safety. 





Ar LEAST, get Holmes 
protection for the summer months 
you’re away. Don’t leave your 
house or apartment at the mercy 
of thieves, vandals or odd-job 
caretakers. Don’t ask the superin- 
tendent to be your watchman. 
He’s an obliging man, but he has 
a lot of other things to do. 


Holmes Protection 


Seventy years of service—Perma- 
nent protection—Temporary, 
summer protection — Eliminates 
the careless caretaker—Protects 
valuable furnishings from bur- 
glary and vandalism—Offers ad- 
ditional security from fire, storm 
and leakage— Includes regular 
personal inspection of homes dur- 
ing absence of families and 
servants— The book ‘“‘Guardian 
Wires” tells the story. Write 
Holmes Electric Protective Co., 
370 Seventh Ave., or telephone 
Pennsylvania 8100, for a copy. 
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front to back, in two dance recordings 
that are unusual because they seem 
tc have been made for dancing rather 


than for display. (Victor) —Pop 
THE LITTLE MONKEY 


HE little monkey, who lives 

publicly in a window at 

Sixth Avenue and Fifty-second 
Street, was perplexed by a problem in 
leverage. But he was undaunted, cer- 
tain there must be a way out of the 
mess he’d made of things. 

The bar of his trapeze had become 
disengaged from its moorings, and 
the little monkey, trying to find some 
satisfactory secondary use for the con- 
traption, had wandered about his tiny 
cage, placing the dowel now in this 
position, now in that. He looked 
troubled. A crowd began to form, 
for people are ever eager to witness 
the depressing failure of others. 

Time, and the scarcity of space in 
the little monkey’s home, had brought 
him to a point near the window. Here 
he considered one last-resort expedient 
before giving up the effort to “get 
something done” and resigning him- 
self to an afternoon of flea-baiting 
and watchful waiting. So he put the 
piece of wood through the bars and 
let it drop. He was now definitely 
committed to the problem of getting 
the bar, propped between the pane and 
a cross strut of the cage, out of that 
position. He looked worried and an- 
noyed at the crowd. A scientist should 
have privacy. The crowd grew and 
looked amused. The little monkey 
threw his weight into his work, tugged 
and strained ineffectually; he brought 
his teeth and tail into play. The crowd 
laughed. Little was accomplished. 

A man in the crowd watched pity- 
ingly, and, one felt sure, longed to 
enter the shop, put his hand into the 
cage and help the beast, but evidently 
was afraid of the audience. 

Apparently there was no happy end- 
ng in the scheme of this scene. The 
crowd grew bored. It dwindled to two 
young girls steeped in the psychology 
of defeat. The man braved conven- 
tion and the two girls. He rushed to 
the monkey’s assistance. The little 
animal showed more teeth than grat- 
tude. 

The performance was over. The 
two young girls strode slowly away. 
"hey were clearly impressed. One 
said, “Isn’t he cute? The little mon- 
key!” —CarRROLL CARROLL 
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TRAVELERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND ABROAD 
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When ROOSEVELT went 
to SOUTH AMERICA 


He Carried A-B-A Certified Cheques 


NE of the first to appreciate the 
safety and convenience of cer- 
tified cheques for travelers was 
Theodore Roosevelt. On his famous 
South Americanexpeditionin1913-14 


he carried A-B-A Certified Cheques. 


Wherever you go you, 
too, can guard against loss 
or inconvenience by carry- 
ing these official travelers 
cheques of the American 
Bankers Association. 

A-B-A Cheques are rec- 
ognized and accepted at 
favorable rates in banks, 





This $1.00 book free to 
purchasers of A-B-A 
Cheques for use abroad. 


hotels, shops and ticket offices in all 
parts of the world, They are better 
than gold because they afford com- 
plete protection against loss or theft. 
U. S. Government customs officials 
accept them at all ports. 


A-B-A Cheques are the 
only certified travel 
cheques that enjoy uni- 
versal acceptance. Yet 
they cost no more than or- 
dinary travel funds. 11,000 
banks advise their use. 
You can get them from 
your bank. 


Better Than Gold 





This cheque is certified by BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK, Agent for the issuing 
banks, and is the only authorized travel cheque of the American Bankers Association. 
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ON AND OFF THE 


RANKLIN SIMON is the little 
H wes of the Avenue. Some- 

where around the place it al- 
ways finds whatever new thing is seen 
on smart people—at Belmont Park, 
at White Sulphur, wherever the well- 
dressed souls congregate. 

There is, for instance, a definite 
tendency toward ice-cream pink in 
every variety of daytime summer cos- 
tume. This was prominent at Palm 
Beach this winter and later at White 
Sulphur. So you can find quantities 
of sweaters and skirts and little crépe 
de Chine dresses in this color. Also, 
despite the Paris insistence on gray 
(which is extravagant and less flat- 
tering than beige), a very light beige 
is still seen more than any other color 
in smart places. Hence a coat of 
tweed in a color only a shade lighter 
than the badger collar. Velveteen 
coats of a smoky, pinky tobacco brown 
were much observed at Belmont 
Park. Franklin Simon has these, 
beautifully finished with rows of 
stitching, for those of you who know 
enough not to sit on a cane-bottomed 
chair when you have one on. 

Then, there is the sleeveless mode, 
which sneaked up on us via the ten- 
nis costume and is now brazenly in- 
vading every phase of fashion—the 
climax being the printed sleeveless 
dress and separate jacket that is so 
definitely of this season. Franklin 
Simon has some dresses of a satin 
luscious in quality and in color, cut 
on sports lines. I maintain staunchly 
that satin for active sports looks as 
terrible as sleeveless dresses on the 
street, but these would be lovely for 
informal dinner or, in thé daytime, 
with velveteen jackets to harmonize. 
I imagine that Franklin Simon will 
order these jackets for you if they 
haven’t them in stock. 


on Notes: The large leghorn 
hat, a fixture in summer, has, as 
a new note, two-toned velvet ribbon 
trimming. ‘The latest bedroom mules 
are made of feathers. There are 
Lido scarfs, a yard and a half by a 
yard, to make a Tahiti sort of skirt 
over the bathing suit or to sling 
around the shoulders. 

And, lastly, there is a new passport 
bag, imported from England, that 


lies halfway in size between the 


largest of handbags and the smallest 
of overnight cases. This is fitted with 
powder box, comb, lipstick and mili- 


FEMININE FASHIONS 


tary brush; has waterproof compart- 
ments for wet washcloths; and 
flaunts an outside pocket for unnec- 
essary things such as passports, tickets, 
and so on. Businesslike and chic. 


OR a picturesque outdoor wed- 

ding of a simple type, nothing can 
take the place of organdie for brides- 
maids’ dresses. Arnold Constable has 
a selection of these — full-skirted, 
high-waisted, and demure—in plain 
or figured fabric. <A cluster of arti- 
ficial flowers, wool or silk embroidery 
and velvet or ciré ribbon sashes are 
the trimmings. One particularly ef- 
fective model employs three shades of 
the fabric in chiné effect. Lovely 
for just the right type of person. 

Arnold Constable also has a varied 
assortment of the hand-drawn crépe 
de Chine frocks that, in one color 
or another, are a factor in every smart 
woman’s summer wardrobe. Every 
shop in town has these little hem- 
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AVENUE 


stitched things. But at Arnold Consta- 
ble’s the price for hand-made, im- 
ported dresses of this type is $27. 


AINY days are quite sufficiently 

doleful without the obviously 
utilitarian note of black and navy 
umbrellas. And, in a day when tanned 
skin is fashionable and clothes are of 
a workmanlike, simple cut, a parasol 
looks silly. Behold, then, a new group 
of parasol-umbrellas made of very 
light, gay silk—decorative as parasols; 
rubberized to fill the function of um- 
brellas. ‘These are short and stubby, 
as all smart umbrellas should be; they 
have sixteen—count ’em, sixteen— 
ribs; the handles, praise be, neglect 
opalescent celluloid in favor of the 
simple, leather-covered type of thing. 
In short, they look imported. As for 
the silks—there are tiny checks and 
large checks, there are hairline stripes, 
there are all varieties of silk designs 
in colors to harmonize with the en- 
sembles of summer. These, which 
sell for $7.50, are on sale at Saks- 
































“Tswt he the perfect image of * 
Mr. Dunwoodie?—only Mr. Dun- 


woodie has more charm.” 
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I. MILLER 
EMPHASIZES RED, SAPPHIRE, 
EMERALD, DAWN PINK, AND PASTELS 
AS THE NUCLEUS COLOR NOTE 
IN 
SMART SUMMERTIME SLIPPERS 


I. MILLER 


Beautiful Shoes 
FIFTH AVENUE at 46th STREET 
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“The Top of 
The Season”’ 


A Permanent 
Wave by Saveli 


Park Avenue at 51st Street 
For Appointment — Phone Plaza 5615 
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Fifth Avenue and Bonwit Teller just 
about now. 


pg teres, Inc., at 26 East Sixty- 
second Street, have long been 
noted for doing your shopping for 
you, finding apartments and domestic 
help; sending flowers, and arranging 
almost any social function you can 
think of. To make themselves in- 
ternational, however, they have lately 
become sole agents in this country for 
Universal Aunts, Ltd., of London, 
Paris, Brussels, Madrid, Florence and 
Alassio. 

These people can provide reliable 
chauffeurs, companions, chaperons 
and secretaries. “They can recom- 
mend schools abroad, and you can 
trust their judgment. They will find 
you a country estate and equip it with 
servants or find you a small apart- 
ment as a temporary resting place for 
a month or so. Socially, they can fix 
anything from having your best chow 
shown to arranging a presentation at 
Court. In short, a boon to the in- 
nocent abroad as well as to the social 
climber. For the ladies in charge of 
this service are people who Know. 
Further information on their myriad 
activities may be secured by phoning 
Hostesses, Inc. 


THIS AND THAT 
Sponges and Sea Rem- 
edies—Chiffon 
ii ; Ze HOSE of you 
who have 
Ag searched in vain 
@ for sponges that 
will not go to 





the reward for their persistence at 
Fraser & Co., 5 East Forty-seventh 
Street. At this truly de luxe drug 
store you will behold a selection of 
sturdy sponges in all sizes, that will 
withstand even the rough treatment 
contingent upon the bathing of men 
and children. Fraser also carries a 
full line of the Kent brushes, which, 
as you should know, come from Eng- 
land, and include hair brushes, tooth 
brushes, nail brushes, shaving brushes 
(which soar to fabulous prices, and 
are worth it), and bath brushes 
equipped with long handles which 
make it possible to scrub the inacces- 
sible regions of the back. 


Jeet the special products 
made by Fraser & Co. you will 


aie find some bath crystals in various 
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ALIMANAC 


» « « a column devoted to 
things sartorial, both old and 
MW. + « 


In the Swim 


f \ 
yy 


The Altman Ambassador 


No compromises here with cosmo- 
politan elegance or diplomatic dig- 
nity! And no competition either for 
one who wears a coloured diagonal 
stripe across his white swimming 
shirt (above blue trunks). Shirts, 
$4.50; Trunks. . . . . « $6.00 


The Altman Surf Suit 
One-piece—with a kilt—and all of 


a colour. Practical, quickly on, 
soon dried. . . . . « « $7.00 
The Lido Man 


While those dashing Italians prefer 
a coat of tan to a jersey of worsted 
—and wear only trunks—we must 
approximate their license with an 
upper piece the colour of a seven- 
day tan. Twenty feet away the 
illusion is complete. Shirts, $4.00; 
White flanneltrunks . - $6.00 





A Sporting Straw 
Beaching it or moping around eight- 
een at frying heat—thank your 
luck for having prepared such a 
sun-shield as this feather-weight 
straw, soft and crushable, with its 
restful, green underbrim. Really 
much more valuable than its price 
Mweéeseevs «a kt © woo 


—_—e——. 


B. ALTMAN & CO. 


Fifth Avenue at 34th Street 
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fragrances and colors, and of these 
Verbena, to which I am devoted, is 
the best and the most popular. Also 
an excellent Cucumber Cream, which 
proves very effective, not only for 
wind and sunburn, but for softening 
and whitening the hands as well; and 
a skin food known as Hyacinth 
Cream, which has a soothing and 
healing effect on the most belligerent 
of skins. 

A seasickness remedy comes in a 
small leather case which conceals 
three little bottles, labelled, respective- 
ly, No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3. You take 
a dose of No. 1 before the boat leaves 
the dock, and another of No. 2 to 
counteract the first pangs resulting 
from the motion of the ship en route. 
If, within the next twelve hours, your 
equanimity is not restored a dose of 
No. 3 is bound to set you on your sea 
legs. This is one of the oldest, and 
(this vouches for its efficiency) one 
of the most popular of Fraser’s prod- 
ucts. 

The prospective traveller will also 
find here a great variety of medicine 
kits, which can be filled according to 
individual requirements, and leather 
cases to fit medicine bottles of every 
size, a great boon to those who wrap 
their bottles in quantities of tissue 
paper as a protection to their clothes 
in case of breakage. Sponge bags, in 
plain or plaid moire, are lined in rub- 
ber, and have small pockets for toilet 
accessories—just another useful con- 
tribution to the problem of packing. 
You will also find here, amongst 
toilet requisites of every brand, an 
amazing selection of soaps, imported 
colognes and, of course, perfumes and 
powders. 


HE latest discovery in_ hosiery 

takes you to the seventh floor of 
the building at 140 West Forty-sec- 
ond Street. Here the Gerton Hosiery 
Co. offers chiffon stockings at $1.05 
a pair, that come in a full selection 
of colors, and are as wearable as any 
I have ever had. What is more, they 
are apparently immune to streaking 
when they are washed. If you must 
wear stockings with black heels (known 
as Black Bottoms) you can get them 
for $1.50, and the chiffon ones with 
clocks cost you $1.67. This all sounds 
too good to be true, but you can prove 
it by your own investigations. 


Lo & Taytor have a lovely se- 
lection of sunfast and tubfast 
itistes, voiles and dimities by the 
yard, that come in gay little printed 
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Che Gay, 
Ul ictaito us 
Sun mer Pints 








Prints are everywhere this 
year! The smart woman, how- 
ever, shows her taste and indi- 
viduality by the pattern she 
chooses—and she is choosing 
this “gypsy” print of Cheney’s 
for its delicacy of color and 
design. Sizes 14 to 20. 


mopEL 29.50 


Dest & Co. 


Fifth Avenue at 35th St.—N. Y. 
Paris Palm Beach London 
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WOMEN & THE CYNICAL BACHELOR 


“Clothes; saidtheCynicalBachelor,“mean more to women than 
money. That’s why so many husbands are on small allowances. 

“My dear fellow,” said the Husband Who Had Learned 
Wisdom from That Wise Woman His Wife, “your ignorance 
of the sex is deplorable. ; 

“It is true that women must have a great many things to wear, 
a great many times a year. It is true that everything must be 
the smartest, the most becoming in the world. 

“But it is impossible that a mere Bachelor should know how 
easily they find all these things to their entire content, at so 
far less than the prices you are used to imagining—at those 
smart little sophisticated Emily Shops. 

“And that reminds me, my Wife's buying her summer ward- 
robe. I’ve got to meet her at the Emily Shop in five minutes. 


So long, old man.” 


FIFTH AVENUE 
AT 35th ST. & AT 42nd ST. 


MADISON AVENUE 
AT 46th ST. & AT 57th ST. 


SHOPS 


“Frocks and Frills for Women” 















































OOF? our shops> you Owilf find 

beautiful things> for safe 
— jeGeley, pottery, sifver — aff 
Mwrought> by, Gand. 

Ther, were anade by master 
craftsmen, and chosen by connoisseurs. 
Cvery, piect is ay individual Qwork 
of art, and (many, art inexpensive. 

Of you are searching for a gift» 
or for fovely things for pour oy 


use —things> that will moto be_ 


Supficated efse@bere — We invite you 


to Gisito our shops an fook aveund. 


ere 
TeGetey, ~ Sifver - PeGter 
Batik ans Block-YOrint Arangings 


Copper - Pottery 
Etc. 


The Arts & Crafts Shop 


Conducted by The Society of Arts &9 Crafts 


721 Madison Ave. (64th St.), New York 


g Park Street, Boston 
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and flowered designs. ‘These, and 
some of the more modest chintzes 
and hand-blocked linens that you can 
find in the upholstery department, 
make lovely and very cool dresses 
for summer wear. ‘These materials 
are all surprisingly reasonable, which 
furnishes you with an excellent alib 
for having as many dresses made 
from them as you wish. 


N a recent article on renting auto- 

mobiles, —ITtHE NEw YORKER es- 
sayed mention of the larger operators 
of fleets of cars for hire. Our eagle 
eye seems to have overlooked one ap- 
preciable fleet. We mention it now: 
The Club Auto Renting Service, at 
135 West Thirty-third Street, oper- 
ates Packards, including the 1927 
model Straight Eight, at a flat hourly 
rate of $4, and a monthly rate of 
$600. —K. J. 


AS TO MEN 
Plus Fours Minus—Golf 
Stockings and Shirts 


HIS problem 

of what kind 
2 of knickers to wear 
a and when to wear 
them is getting to 
Mm be more and more 
§ serious as the pop- 
ularity of plus fours continues to in- 
crease. It can’t have been more than 
seven or eight years ago that knickers 
were comparatively rare, for I well 
remember the wistful remark of a 
rather self-conscious friend that while 
he liked knickers he hesitated to buy 
a pair for fear of appearing con- 
spicuous. Imagine, now that the 
Camp Fire Girls have adopted the 
baggy garment for their own, being 
conspicuous in knickers! 

As a matter of fact, the universal 
adoption of plus or minus fours is apt 
to have far-reaching social implica- 
tions if it is not speedily curbed. It 
should be obvious to any observant 
aesthete, as it is to me, that a rough, 
sausage-like and generally ill-fitting 
habiliment, essentially masculine in its 
connotation, is scarcely calculated to 
render more charming the female 
form divine; while equally apparent 
is the melancholy circumstance that 
nine men out of ten who are seen 
wearing knickers are laboring unde: 
a misconception anent the effective- 
ness of their personal streamlines. It 
has been, for some time, a source of 
puzzlement to me to note the lack of 
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interest evinced by our ordinarily 
prompt reformers in this egregious 
problem. Let the fashion rage on 
unchecked and we shall be brought 
face to face with the awful spectre 
of race suicide. 


AVE you ever seen a British 
Guards officer in fatigue uni- 
form? If you have you will have 
noticed that he wears, in place of the 
usual breeches, an ugly, tubular 
nether garment, tapered slightly be- 
low the knee and secured by wrapped 
leggings. Even the guardsman (and 
he is, by requirement, a magnificent 
physical specimen) does not appear to 
particular advantage in this breeches- 
cum-trouser effect, yet it is upon this 
model that the smartest knicker- 
bockers are being cut, at the moment. 
However, be you tall or short, slim 
or protuberant, you will wear knickers 
—and who am I to advise you? Take 
warning, then, that most of the shops 
in town are featuring linen garments 
woven to resemble tweeds, or home- 
spuns or worsteds or anything but 
what they actually are. ‘These, they 
will tell you, are smart; but don’t 
let them take you in. If you want 
tweeds, buy tweeds. If your prefer- 
ence, for warm days, is for linen or 
flannel, so be it. Fake tweed knickers 
are no more good style than are black 
Palm Beach suits. . 

Most smart men wear contrasting 
(but not conflicting) coats and knick- 
ers. That is to say, the materials may 
differ but the colors should harmonize. 
One would not wear gray knickers 
with a brown coat. 


OLF stockings seem to have run 

the gamut of squares, diamonds 

and checks, and there is a definite trend 
back toward solid colors—usually in 
pastel shades, although I saw a pair 
in maroon worsted at Saks-Fifth 
Avenue that was rather good-looking. 


CORRESPONDENT inquires 
about dress shirts, wishing to 
know whether they are to be worn 
with a single stud or with two. A 
great many men prefer the single stud, 
largely—I think—because it reduces 
by fifty per cent the possibility of soil- 
ing the bosom before the shirt is 
worn. Two studs, however, seem to 
be equally correct, but the stud-holes 
are situated rather closer together 
than has heretofore been the cus- 
tom. 
Excellent ready-made dress shirts, I 
have found, are to be had of Albert 


bate ga 


SOURS 


IDIL—Gun metal with lizard calf of 
water-lily kid with parchment, $14.75 


CIBO—Patent leather or stone kid with 
coral brocada, $14.75 


NEDRA—Parchment or grey with match- 
ing trimming, or white with black, $14.75 


FALE 


THE ANNUAL 
SHOECRAFT EVENT 


Prices that were formerly as 
high as $30 are now reduced to 


2651 pairs —47 new models 


effect, $14.75 


or grey with 


Fitting the 
Narrow Heel 


$1475 


XANDU—In «4 variety of leathers for day 
and evening wear, $14.75 


KIRAE—Genuine tan alligator in tri-tone 


FEDOR—Beige kid with strawknit underlay 
nouveau patent, $14.75 


Sizes 1 to 10 
AAAA to D 
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Topless Towers 


OOMING up into the air—sheer from the sidewalk 
to the sky—the eye is lost among their myriad 
windows. Behind every window that glows into 

the dusk,one... two... ten human lives. People, stream- 
ing homeward. ; 

No wonder we have developed that modern anomaly 
—a traffic problem. For these blunt, hollow shafts of 
7 draw congestion to their feet, these urgent hords 
demand conveyance. Yet the solution is so simple! If 
your case of traffic problem is acute, why not live in 
Tudor City? Put yourself where the symptoms can’t 
annoy you... be free. . . able to walk wherever you 
want to go. 

That is what Tudor City means. It is just five minutes 
from Grand Central, on the East River Front, between 
4oth and 44th... amazingly convenient. A complete and 
independent community, with shops, restaurant, garage 
» park. Within easy reach of the shopping district, 
the theatres, the new uptown business arena. 

The first group will be ready in September. Prospect 
Tower, an apartment hotel, has suites of 1 or 2 rooms at 
$875 to $2050. The Manor, with housekeeping apart- 
ments from 1 to 4 rooms, ranges in price from $750 to 
$3100. 

May we send you complete information? 


FRED F. FRENCH MANAGEMENT COMPANY, Inc. 
350 Madison Avenue Vanderbilt 6320 


Tupor Crry 


AND WALK TO BUSINESS 
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Leonard George, Fifty-eighth Street 
and Madison Avenue. 

Saks-Fifth Avenue are featuring 
a custom-made shirt department in 
which the prices range anywhere 
from $6 to $23. The selection of 
materials is excellent and diversified, 
and I particularly direct your atten- 
tion to the striped French flannels 
which cause the mouth to water and 
the eye to light with the desire for 
possession. 

The new McCutcheon shop, at the 
southeast corner of Fifth Avenue and 












WERR 


“Which would ya rather do, Bill, 
swim tha channel or fly tha At- 
lantic?” 

“Nope—I’d rather be just plain 
little me.” 


Forty-ninth Street, is going in strong 
for men’s shirts, neckties, etc. There 
I saw some particularly interesting 
foulard four-in-hands at what seemed 
to be reasonable prices. The foulard, 
by the way, is the one tie for which 
it is foolish to pay too stiff a price. 
At best they are extremely perishable, 
and it seems to me better to have a 
number at comparatively low figures 
than a few more expensive ones. 


ROWNING-KING has opened a 
branch shop at 551 Fifth Ave- 
nue, at Forty-fifth Street. Here it 


will be possible to order ready-to-wear 
clothes either from made-up models 
or from fabrics in the piece—a sound 
idea and one that might well be more 
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widely adopted. This new branch, of 
which I have made but a cursory in- 
spection, has been carefully designed 
for the convenience of the shopper. 
The fitting-rooms are both comforta- 
ble and private, conveying the impres- 
sion that one is visiting the establish- 
ment of a custom tailor rather than 
a retail store. I shall make a more 
exhaustive report later. 


I AM requested, by a correspondent, 
to name four or five of the best 
custom tailors in New York, a job 
requiring extreme tact, for, in any 
such list, one is obliged to leave out 
as many good names as can be in- 
cluded. However, here goes! And 
remember that this is a matter of per- 
sonal opinion—Bell, Nelson, Weath- 
erill, Wetzel and Whittaker. All are 
good, all are rather expensive, and 
all are in the telephone book. 
—BowLeER 


GRAND CENTRAL 


Levels of altitudes upper and lower— 

Dispatchers and callers and trainmen 
galore— 

The east bounding comer, the west 
bounding goer 

His impedimenta all over the floor— 

Satchels and band-boxes, bags and 


valises, 

Red-capped custodians standing on 
guard. 

Weary Bert Williamses waiting re- 
leases, 

Inspecting the ceiling  cerulean- 
starred— 

Insular booth to dispense informp- 
tion, 

Rendezvous round for the world and 
his wife— 

Inclines and ramps leading out of the 
station 

Beginning and end of commuterist 
life. —G. F. R. 


THE LADY THAT’S KNOWN AS 
MISS BENSON 
[From the Frith (Tenn.) News] 


Mr. Boyd Holmes was out for a nice 
ride with the lady that they call Miss 
Benson. They was all smiles. 


The basketball girls have received 
their suits. They consist of green and 
white wool jersey sweaters and white 
striped stockings.—Lorain (O.) Journal. 


What, no shin guards? 


55 
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Forty-NINTH ST. 
New YorK 


FirtH AVENUE AT 
Dept. No. 75 


What if —- 


a very young lady holds 
up the traffic! That merely 
gives everyone a chance 
to admire the smartness 
of her new Linen Coat 


and Hat. 
Other little girls can be 


just as smartly turned 
out on the first Summer 
day. With their mother’s 
help, they can choose be- 
tween gold Linen trimmed 
with white, and green 
trimmed with cream. 


Coat and Hat of im- 

ported Linen, designed 

and made expressly for 
P McCutcheon’s. Sizes 2, 
. 4 and 6. 


$22.50 complete 
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CASCADES 











the Biltmore 
Opens June 8 


Luncheon 


Dinner - Supper 


Dancing from 10 P.M. to 
closing. Music by Bernie 
Cummins’ Orchestra 


Announcing the appearance of 
MADELEINE NORTHWAY 
and 
GEORGE CHILES 
Introducing to New York 


the sensational new dance 
The Apachette 


Tea Dancing Supper Room 
4—6 P.M. 


For ‘Reservations 
The Biltmore, Room 100 
MURray Hill 7920 











OUT OF TOWN 


Children of the Half- 
Moon—Boston Cut-Ups 
—Wet Ontario 


POOH Sree KBROKERS 


andothers 
who want to get 
away from what 
they call It All 
will have already 
possibilities offered 





discovered the 
by the new Half Moon Hotel at 


Coney Island. The location sug- 
gests a prankish resort in which hot 
dogs are the piece de résistance, 
the elevator playfully drops six- 
teen stories and a busboy is given 
away free to anyone who breaks a 
soup plate; but these opportunities 
have been overlooked by the unimagi- 
native American Hotels Corporation. 
The only reminder of proximity to 
the roller coasters and 
chutes is the lights of Luna twink- 
ling handsomely in the distance. ‘The 
Half Moon rises straight from the 
enlarged boardwalk within full view 
of the Narrows and the ships that 
pass. The hotel, whose architecture 
is flamboyantly graceful, is connected 
by natural ties and bus-lines with the 
Roosevelt, and offers service that is 
almost ostentatiously metropolitan. 
The lobby is a tasteful arrange- 
ment of rose plush and shaded lights. 
The furnishings of the dining-rooms 
are very pleasant and the grill con- 
tains a series of murals which people 
tell me are Art. Perhaps my aesthetic 
faculties had been dulled by a prelimi- 
nary ride on the roller coaster, but 
they struck me as being a decorative 
background for the couples who 
danced—-mostly the Lame Duck—to 
Van’s excellent orchestra. This young 
man was once associated with Roger 
Wolfe Kahn and his music is guar- 
anteed to make you very snappish with 
anyone less agile than Clifton Webb. 
I recommend the shore dinner at 
$3.50, which includes about every- 
thing found in that old devil sea. The 
couvert, although low by New York 
standards, is stiff enough to keep the 
rowdier element off the floor and I 
predict an Atlantic City crowd of the 
better sort. Incidentally, Al Smith 
and his associates have taken a floor 
for their summer headquarters. 
The bedrooms are comfortably en- 
dowed with deep mattresses, a view 
of the sea, and running salt water, 


for all the world like Atlantic City. 


shoot-the- | + 
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Take the 
a 


THE HALF MOON 


CONEY ISLAND’S 
NEW FIREPROOF 
OCEAN FRONT HOTEL 


Can you imagine anything more 
delightful after an exacting day in 
the city than to board the 5:45 Bus 
in front of the Roosevelt Hotel at 
Madison Avenue and 45th Street, 
and roll down to breeze-swept Coney 
Island—to dine, dance, and sleep in 
a superb ultra-modern hotel ? 


ON THE BOARDWALK 


To 











You can enjoy a delightful wheel- 
chair ride, then a Shore Dinner, 
in the Isabella Dining Room with 
veranda overlooking the Atlantic. 


SUPPER DANCING BY-the-SEA 








In the Galleon Grill—dancing dur- 
ing dinner and supper-dancing after 
nine—to the exotic cadences of Van’s 
Half Moon Orchestra. 


In 200 guest rooms, both salt and 
fresh water baths. Special rates for 
resident guests. 











IDEAL COMMUTING 








GEO. H. WARTMAN 3 Managing Director 


ZctIALF MOON 


CONEY ISLAND 
NEW WOR K 
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A new conceit in the bathrooms is a 
depository for discarded razor blades, 
which are dropped into a little slit 
and sent to a mysterious resting place. 
I should add that the boardwalk will 
be patrolled by wheel chairs, that 
cuests of the hotel may use the private 
bathing beach at Sea Gate, and that 
it is quite possible to commute to New 
York by bus. 


HILE New York hotel man- 

agers have been comfortably 
dozing this past month, Boston has 
stolen a march and opened three new 
hotels of importance. ‘There is a 
brand-new Statler, a proud replica of 
all the other Statlers in the country, 
which opened with something approx- 
imating a jamboree. Then fcllowed 
the lamented closing of Young’s his- 
toric house, where so many notable 
marriages have taken place in Room 
16. It was here that Madame Patti 
gave her famous woodcock dinner for 
twenty and did a Madame Récamier 
while the brain of each little bird was 
fed to her on the point of a hatpin by 
a gallant guest. The pathos of 
Young’s closing is somewhat abated 
by the fact that most of the pic- 
turesque old servitors will be retained 
by the new Parker House, whose 
opening also came during this crowd- 
ed month. The atmosphere of smoky 
antiquity which prevailed in the old 
Parker House has been retained, and I 
can only hope that the same chef will 
look after the filet of sole. 

A somewhat gaudier event was the 
opening of the Boston Ritz-Carlton, 
which will prove important for those 
New Yorkers who stop off in Boston 
on their way to Bar Harbor. ‘The 
lobby has combined the Adam designs 
with black and gold marble—a feat 
J should, offhand, have considered im- 
possible; the dining-room blue was 
conscientiously copied from a robin’s 
egg that the decorator found upon 
the heather some place, and the barber 
shop is a splendid example of old 
Colonial wainscoting. Need I say 
more? There are to be many suites 
containing living-rooms, each one of 
which will have a fireplace for week- 
enders from New York. Every bath- 
room adjoining the three hundred 
rooms will be tiled in a different color. 


LTHOUGH the liquor supply in 


New York seems to be holding 


out pretty well, elaborate plans are 
being made for an influx of thirsty 
guests across the Canadian border. 


The United States Government has 


on 
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FOR THE 
THOROUGHGOING 
SPORTSMAN 


EWELRY for the field, 

green, and sea should 

be simple, but of such 
quality that it tokens the 
true sportsman. 


Upatt & Battou jewelry 

is frankly aristocratic—it 

does not admit of any- 
thing less than the best. 


i) 
ya 


[soll Ballou 


Jewelers 
FIFTH AVENUE 
AT FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


NEWPORT, R. I. MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
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he END 
of a perfect day 


A good car, 
good roads, and— 
a good hotel. 


After miles and miles of driving, the 
weary motorist craves appetizing food 
and sound sleep in attractive surround- 
ings. Make your summer tour a suc- 
cession of perfect days by including 
any of the following stop-overs in your 
itinerary. Each of these fine hotels 
specializes in hospitable service to the 


motorist at moderate rates. 


/ check 


Ol The ROOSEVELT New York City 
oO The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Philadelphia 
0 The OLYMPIC Seattle, Wash. 
[]) The BANCROFT Worcester, Mass. 
0 The ROBERT TREAT Newark, N. J. 
[(] The ALEXANDER HAMILTON one & > 
oO The STACY-TRENT Trenton, N. J. 
Oo The PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg, Pa. 
oO The TEN EYCK Albany, N. Y. 
CT The UTICA Utica, N. Y. 
O The ONONDAGA Syracuse, N. Y. 
oO The ROCHESTER Rochester, N. Y. 
(] The SENECA 

oO The NIAGARA Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
oO The LAWRENCE Erie, Pa. 
oO The PORTAGE Akron, Ohio 
Oo The DURANT Flint, Michigan 
oO The PRESIDENT Kansas City, Mo. 

IN CANADA . 

oO The MOUNT ROYAL Montreal 
oO KING EDWARD HOTEL Toronto 
oO ROYAL CONNAUGHT Hamilton 
oO The CLIFTON Niagara Falls 
oO The PRINCE EDWARD Windsor 
oO The ADMIRAL BEATTY St. John, N. B. 
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tolerantly widened the roads leading 
to Ontario ports of entry, and is 
breaking in a whole flock of customs 
inspectors and other disagreeable of- 
ficials. ‘The ramps to all bridges have 
been strengthened and a formidable 
array of roadhouses is springing up 
on the Canadian side. So far these 
have not stood the test of occupancy, 
but their merits will be reported as the 
season advances. The government of 
Ontario, which was recently enrolled 
among the wet and unregenerate prov- 
inces, has set up eight liquor stores 
along the border, and the procedure 
of the American tourists is as follows: 
Go to one of the government stores, 
buy a liquor permit for $2, fill your 
flask and retire to a domicile with a 
little group of your friends, a 
domicile being rather broadly defined 
as a hotel room, a private house, a 
folding garage or a pup-tent. 


A vromonitists planning to trace 
the Hudson to its source this 
spring should be warned that the roads 
between Peekskill and Poughkeepsie 
are torn up with a happy disregard for 
the ordinance requiring that half of 
the road shall be passable. Kindly 
traffic policemen are directing cars 
across the Bear Mountain Bridge at 
Annsville, bringing legitimate wails 
from the East Shore resorts, whose 
keepers, poor wretches, know that mo- 
torists who once get on the West 
Shore are apt to stay there all the way 
to Albany. For the benefit of those 
who do not know their way about on 
the Palisades side, I suggest that the 
Thayer Hotel, at West Point, com- 
mands an excellent view of the cadets 
and is very comfortable indeed, and 
that the Palatine, at Newburgh, is a 
summer hotel of the better sort. 


At Highland you can ferry back 
to the East Shore and rub your eyes 
to find yourself in Poughkeepsie. The 
most feasible arrangement here is to 
register at the Vassar Alumnae House, 
which is hospitable to non-alumnae of 
both sexes and offers rooms of great 
charm and palatable food that belongs 
to the Alice Foote MacDougall 
school of cooking. At Rhinebeck, a 
short drive beyond Poughkeepsie, 
along the Hudson, is the Beekman 
Arms, which opened this month after 
an extensive program of alterations. 
The food is good, the occasional mu- 
sic is very gay, and the inn, as a 
whole, is by far the most charming of 
the half-dozen I have had pointed out 
to me as the oldest hotel in America. 


—G. P. 
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AS minutes from. 
New Yorks whirl 
to New England's 

green hills 

Overlooking the Sound. 
150 spacious rooms with 
private baths. Broad, 


breeze-swept verandas. 
Faultless hotel service. 


Excellent food. American 
Plan. Select clientele. 
Within easy commuting 
distance of New York. 
45 minutes—on fre- 
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Golf, Tennis, Horseback 
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trails. Magnificent motoring 
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Now Open 


Attractive weekly rates 
for June 
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Management: Mr. & Mrs. G. A. Richards 
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THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


Mr. Fox Hands Us An- 
other Good Movie—and 
Iswt That Nice of Him? 


HETHER 
“Seventh 
Heaven,” now at 
the Harris, follows 
the play from 
which it is adapted 
I do not know, but 
it makes no differ- 
ence, as it is an ex- 
cellent picture in 
itt own right. The movies have sel- 
dom struck a mood of tenderness and 
held to it with consistency of any 
length, but thanks to the direction of 
Frank Borzage and the almost per- 
fect behavior of the actors, “Seventh 
Heaven” does so. There is an ear- 
nest dignity about it that warrants the 
loudest praise and congratulation. 
The story is of one Chico, who 
is a Parisian sewer worker and who 
aspires to the less noisome occupation 
of street washer. He has a grudge 
against God, and he feels that he is 
a very remarkable fellow. Life throws 
a little waif into his path, a girl beat- 
en by her sister and cowed by exist- 
ence, and he takes her to his garret 
and bullies the fear out of her. They 
fall in love and just at the moment 
of their wedding he is called to the 
army and war. Near the end of the 
fighting he is blinded, and returns to 
his Diane and happiness. 





No much of a tale, and a senti- 
4 mental one, but so sterling are 
Janet Gaynor and Charles Farrell in 
the leading parts that their romance 
is real and touching. David Butler, 
as a street washer, contributes equally 
admirable support, and Gladys Brock- 
well, as the tough sister, is good and 
tough. In my more infant days I had 
a mammoth affection for Miss Brock- 
well that came from seeing her in a 
picture called “The Devil’s Wheel.” 
It probably wasn’t any good. 

The war scenes are well done and 
particularly the dash of the Taxicab 
\rmy from Paris. But then the 
novies always do well with war 

nes, so why go into them? A char- 

ter called Colonel Brissac dodges 
st unnecessarily in and out of 
ngs disguised as a villain. He could 


lave been spared the effort. —O. C. 





EARING over the harvested 


fields and past the henhouse, the 


wind paused in its pilgrimage 











long enough to nip the backs of even those who sat beside the hearth; so the 
highbacked, bench-like settle, early American forerunner of the sofa, was de- 
vised to arrest the trespassing drafts. = Obviously, it was less difficult to 
make weather-proof houses than to suffer the comfortless settle: for upholstered 
sofa models soon became popular. One of them, with wings like a fireside chair, 
and deep soft cushions of down was indeed a most comfortable piece—and the 
reproduction you see at the House of Sloane is not only picturesque but practical. 
Others—simpler and more conservative types, as well as reproductions of 
classic period pieces, and modern adaptations, too—are here. te Tirelessly, 


now, we tell how these things, as well as rugs and draperies and carpets and 


lamps—are marked at nothing if not 


very, very, very, fair figures. 





W. & J. SLOANE 


575 Fifth Avenue at 47th St. 
N E W YORK Cit Y 




















I. ashion's choice==black lizard== 
combined with simplicity of 
design, creates in this 
single=strap slipper a 
striking, unusual 


effect. 


$30. 
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PARIS, 1927 STYLE 


AKING us as a whole Amer- 
icans seldom complain when the 
small annoyances of Paris arise 
to challenge the patience of the vaca- 
tionist. You rarely hear of anyone 
carrying a cup of French coffee to the 
American Embassy and demanding 
the landing of Marines. You prac- 
tically never read of the laughable 


~| murder of a French laundry owner by 


an American who tried to pick those 
little red, blue and black threads out 
of the corners of his handkerchiefs. 
And the American hospital at Neuilly 
has cared for remarkably few patients 
who learned, only after reason had 
given way, that a Paris taxi-driver be- 
lieves that “Pas vite!” and “Let’s play 
this cab is the Mystery Sunbeam and 
the Place de l’Opéra is a racetrack!” 
are one and the same phrase. Daytime 
taxi rates in Paris have always been so 
low that you could almost understand 
why the driver would want to destroy 
both himself and his fare. 


But at night it was different. All 
the woes of France surged in taxi- 
drivers’ heads as they waited for fares 
after midnight in Montmartre. The 
national debt got the most concern. So 
that when you drifted out of Chez 
Florence or the Florida as the sun 
came up, hope rose in the driver’s 
breast and he named the price of trans- 
porting you to your hotel. You could 
never get any of them to take jewelry. 


And now this institution has been 
removed. A month or so ago, the 
police department decided things had 
gone a little too far. This spring all 
one has to do is give an address and 
get in the cab. If it’s later than 11:30 
the meter will register double fare, but 
that’s all you pay besides the tip. 


ITHIN the last three months 

the clocks of Paris have lost their 
personal liberty, too. The fact that no 
two public clocks ever pointed to the 
same hour in unison has always been 
regarded as the ultimate consistency of 
French tolerance to individualism. 
When it was a quarter to four in the 
Rue de la Paix it was Wednesday in 
the Boulevard des Italiens. The 
thing was so notorious that no one had 
ever dared use a street clock as an 
alibi since 1883. Recently standard- 
ization set in. Almost overnight all 


public clocks were put under one sys- 
tem of electric regulation. The great 
gold clock in the wall of the Palais 
de Justice, the oldest timepiece in 
Paris, was the first to feel the blow. 
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A surprisingly large number of 
buildings is being erected. Of course, 
the mere erection of a building in 
Paris is an affair of little interest 
to the rivet-deafened ears of the aver- 

ve New Yorker, but even he or she 
will be taken aback a little by the enor- 
mous scaffolding that has been stand- 
ing for several months in front of the 
Madeleine. ‘The traffic gendarme 
who stands in its shadow in the Rue 
Royale is still a bit impressed by it, but 
will admit that the church is not com- 
ing down. It seems the wooden struc- 
ture was built so that workmen could 
make delicate repairs on the facade. 


NOTHER shock to eyes seeking 

familiar landmarks is the recent 
departure of France’s great symbol of 
Hope, the Seine Fishermen. Year 
after year, insensible to both weather 
and the law of averages, the fishermen 
of Paris have stood or sat at their 
posts. No one promenading the quays 
ever saw a fish caught. If you looked 
closely at the faces of the fishermen 
you would find no indication that they 
expected to catch any. They simply 
threw their lines into the river in the 
morning and wistfully waited until it 
was time to go home. 

It was recently decided that inas- 
much as fishermen fished in the Seine 
there must be fish in it. And if there 
were fish in it they were probably 
spawning about this time and it would 
be too bad if the spawning fish were 
depleted by capture. So all fishing was 
barred. And, believe it or not, the So- 
ciety of Seine Fishermen, or whatever 
they call themselves, took it so serious- 
ly that they threatened to go out on 
strike. Paris is still trying to figure 
out what they meant. 

There are two new puppets in the 
“Vrai Guignolet,” the Punch and 
Judy show in the Champs Elysées, and 
there’s a new bartender at the Crillon. 
American girls are saying that Evian 
solves the hard-water problem when 
youre having your hair washed. And 
the franc is just a trifle under four 
cents. 

And if you hang around the Café 
de la Paix long enough you will see 
everybody in the world get a chair and 
i table but you. —Marc ConneE.iy 


This monument is erected to the 
memory of Patrick Toomey, who was 
iccidentally shot by his brother as a 
mark of affection—London News. 

Which was probably misinterpreted 
ill round, however. 
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the Brilhant 


Society of Europe 
The Duovrsa pre ALBA 





The DuQUESA DE ALBA, fourteen times a Spanish grandee, Seven- 
teenth Duquesa de Alba and Tenth Duchess of Berwick. She is, 
perhaps, the most beautiful woman at the Spanish Court today. 


ISTINGUISHED and beautiful, 
high in the ranks of European 
society 1s the Duquesa de Alba, in 
whose veins flows the bluest blood of 
Spain mingled with a noble strain from 
the England of the Stuarts. All Europe 
pays tribute to her romantic beauty. 
»The Duquesa takes pride in maintaining 
the high standards which tradition demands 
of her. She knows that charm and refine- 
ment of appearance still play an important 
role in women’s lives; that in today’s bril- 








Women of beauty and high position in 
every land choose these Two Creams 
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liant pageant of European society, beauty 
keeps its place of first importance. 

She believes that a clear fresh skin should 
be guarded and says: “In using Pond’s Two 
Creams my skin receives the sum of all 
good care.” 

These Creams are used as follows:— 


For cleansing your skin and keeping it 
supple use Pond’s Cold Cream. Its fine oils 
penetrate the pores and remove all dust 
and powder. Wipe off. Repeat. If your 
skin is dry fresh cream left overnight re- 
stores suppleness. 

For that exquisite last touch of loveliness 
apply Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It adds a 
smooth and glowing finish, takes your 
powder naturally, gives you unfailing pro- 
tection from dry winds, dust and soot. 


Free Offer: 


Tue Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. JJ 
118 Hudson Street, New York 


Mail this coupon for free 
sample of Pond’s Two Creams 
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THIS CHILD KNOWS THE 
ANSWER—DO YOU? 


IVE me the next line after: 
‘Shoot, if you must, this old 
gray head.’ ” 

“ ‘Shoot, if you must’—what?” 
“Shoot, if you must, this old gray 
head.’ What’s the next line?” 

“Oh. Yes. Now wait just a sec- 
ond, Laura. . . . “Shoot, if you must 
—shoot, if you must—’ I know it 
has something to do with the war. 
Now, just let me think a second—I 
can’t quite place it. You say Edward 
Hope got 78 on this one? . . . Oh! 
Of course: ‘and never brought to 
mind.’ It was right on the tip of my 
tongue all the time! No? .. . How 
stupid of me! But I know what ‘and 
never brought to mind’ is from. 
That’s a line from Invectus. What 
was it again, Laura?” 

“Shoot, if you must, this old gray 
head.’ ‘Old gray head—old gray 
head.’ Now let me think... . Funny, 
it’s right on the tip of my tongue... 
Oh! I believe it’s from “The Charge 
of the Light Brigade’! The next line 
is: ‘something, something, de-da, de-da, 
six hun-dred.’ Just give me a hint.” 

“Shoot, if you must, this old gray 
head, but spare—’ ” 

“Oh, my dear! How perfectly 
dumb of me! Of course—by Fran- 
cis Scott Key! ‘Shoot, if you must, 
this old gray head, but spare the six 
hun-dred.’ I knew it all the time. 
. .. It’s mot right! It’s by Whittier? 
Oh, well, Whittier, that’s different.” 

“Shoot, if you must, this old gray 
head, but spare—’ ” 

“Isn’t that aggravating, and I know 
it just as well? ‘Da, de-de, da, de- 
da, da, da, but spare.’ Hm, hm. ‘Old 
gray head, but spare—’ What’s the 
next word, Laura? Don’t give it 
away—just the mext word.” 

“¢__vour country’s—’ ” 

“ ‘Flag’! ‘Your country’s flag.’ 
Of course—now I’ve got it! Well. 
If that isn’t perfectly ridiculous! 
‘Shoot, if you must, this old gray head, 
but spare your country’s flag.’ It’s 
one of my favorite war poems too. ... 
How perfectly stupid not to remem- 
ber it at once!” 

“That’s i.ot all! 
‘she said.’ ” 

“Let’s see... Did I? ‘Da, de- 
de, da, this old gray da, but da, de, 
da-da flag, she said.” You’re quite 
right, Laura. Don’t look it up—lI 
know it perfectly. Only give me half 
on that one. I took too long to de- 
serve full credit. ... Ask me another.” 
—Jack CLUETT 


cc 





You left out: 
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Style 639 
Priced at $12.50 


CHARACTER 


French, Shriner & Urner sport shoes 
are fashioned by skilled craftsmen— 
as painstakingly as a masterpiece in 
bronze. They embody all the fine 
qualities of our regular line of foot- 
wear. They merit the preference that 
the sophisticated New Yorker has 
given them. 


The sport oxford shown above, com- 
bines distinctiveness, character and 
style, with the lightness, coolness and 
flexibility of summer-weight construc- 
tion. 

We also carry this model in both 


black and tan trim with “Twin- 
Grip” golf soles, at $15.00. 


A “New York address” easily mem- 
orized, can be found below. The man 
ager of any of these shops will be 
pleased to show you the wide choice of 
sports, golf or street shoes we make 
350 Madison Avenue 153 Broadway 


131 W. 42nd Street 365 Broadway 
1263 Broadway 1843 Broadway 


BROOKLYN 
367 Fulton Street 


Other stores in Philadelphia (1), Cli 
land (1), Chicago (1), Boston (1), De 
troit (1), St. Paul (1), Minneapolis (1) 
Kansas City (1) and Seattle (1). 
Agencies in other important cities 
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THE RACE 
TRACK 


Chance Shot Wins a 
Classic—Racing Loses a 


Friend 


HANCE SHOT 
has won the 
Withers Mile, and 
there seems no good 
reason why he 
should not go on 
wt and win the Bel- 
mont Stakes. Earl Sande told me I 
would see improvement over his first 
start of a few days before, but I had 
not dreamed there would be so much. 
Mr. Widener’s colt dominated the 
running of the Withers so completely 
that only for a second or two was 
there any element of contest. Sande 
got Chance Shot off running and 
rated him in front at a fast, even pace 
until Sweepster challenged at the 
stretch turn. ‘Then, as they straight- 
ened for the run in, the boy drew 
his whip and used it once, for, as I 
wrote a week ago, Chance Shot is a 
lazy fellow who does no more than 
he is asked to do. The son of Fair 
Play responded so quickly and so well 
that Fator, on Sweepster, knew it was 
a hopeless chase. Bois de Rose and 
Rip Rap might as well have scratched. 
The scratching of H. P. Whitney’s 
Valorous and Whiskery removed most 
of the interest in the race. Jimmy 
Rowe is not convinced that Chance 
Shot is a better colt than the son of 
Pennant and Courage, or even the 
Kentucky Derby winner in heavy go- 
ing. There was no reason why 
Sweepster should have been made fa- 
vorite except for the glamour cast 
over almost every horse Sam Hil- 
dreth trains. Although the Rancocas 
Stable’s best three-year-old runs well 
in the mud and had won his four 
starts this year, his races have been 
in moderate company. 


| AM a believer in breeding when I 

weigh the claims of first-class colts 
n the classics. Chance Shot is by 
Fair Play—Quelle Chance, she by 
'thelbert—Qu’elle est Belle. Mr. 
Widener gave $42,000 for the 
daughter of the Prix de Diane win- 
ner at the dispersal of Nursery Stud 
nd he has never regretted, least of 
ll now, paying the record price for 
brood mare in this country. 

After the race I heard—from 





ADVENTURES OF THE FABRIC GROUP No. 19 





ANTON BRUEHL 


#R “Do you think we'll make it?” $M “It’s 
three o’clock now. We still have fifteen 
minutes.” §#R “Let’s pray for a favorable 
breeze. I hate to be late for an appoint- 
ment.” ad “Especially when it’s for a pre- 


showing of the new Fabric Group suits!” 


New woolens are arriving at this writing to fill the 
gaps left in the ranks of The Fabric Group by our 
insatiable public. They’re $35, $40 and $45 at 
Weber and Heilbroner stores. 
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the backers of Sweepster, of 
course—some complaint of Sande’s 
riding tactics in seeming to carry 
Fator out at the head of the stretch 
and then bear over when he saw him 
trying to come up on the rail. As 
he was more than a length in front, 
Sande had the right to pick his going, 
Fator dismissed the incident with: 
“Chance Shot was too much horse fo: 
Sweepster, that’s all.” 


T was a gloomy day for the run- 

ing of the Withers, made the more 
sad by news of the death of Payne 
Whitney. Only those closest to the 
administration of turf affairs know 
how severe a blow racing has suf- 
fered. A steward of the Jockey Club, 
owner of one of the largest racing 
establishments in the country, en- 
ergetic and progressive in his activi- 
ties, he modestly preferred his horses 
to run as the Greentree Stable, a nom 
de course adopted many years ago by 
his wife. Not so long ago, when 
asked why he did not race under his 
own name and colors, he smiled and 
said: 

“When I have a stable as good as 
Harry’s I may.” 

His straightforward personality and 
distaste for pretence were exemplified 
by his disapproval of the custom of 
racing under an assumed name dur- 
ing a period of mourning, and by his 
expressed wish, only a few weeks ago, 
that after his death the horses of the 
Greentree Stable continue to fulfill 
their engagements in the name and 
colors they always carried. 


WAS pleased, but not altogether 

surprised, at the announcement 
that the new steeplechase for which 
sportsmen had raised a purse of $20,- 
000 will be run at Belmont Park 
in the autumn. The Westchester 
Racing Association’s is the only course 
suitable for such a pretentious «vent. 
However, in naming the race the 
Grand National its sponsors have 
shown the same lack of originality 
and the same penchant for a catch 
phrase that have given a Derby to al- 
most every track that runs a race for 
three-year-olds. There is only one 
Grand National—the greatest sport- 
ing race in the world, run at Liver- 
pool every spring for ninety years— 
but a steeplechase with this name has 
much more chance of attracting pub- 
lic attention than if it were called, 
for example, the Sportsmen’s Steeple- 
chase, as a compliment to the men 
who made it possible. 
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Such a race, with the additional 
purse of $15,000 contributed by the 
Westchester Racing Association, will 
stimulate interest in steeplechasing, 
though I think its sponsors are too 
sanguine in believing even $35,000 
will attract horses from abroad. 
Papyrus and Epinard are too well re- 
membered by British trainers. How- 
ever, Charley Schwartz will have 
lack Horner, winner of the Grand 
National last year, in training in Eng- 
land this fall, and Laddie Sanford 
could make a sporting gesture by send- 
ing over Bright’s Boy, which finished 
hird to Jack Horner and to Sprig 
this year. 

I am certain both horses would be 
beaten many lengths, if they ran, by 
American jumpers, which fly their 
fences and have such speed on the 
flat. However, there isn’t a jumper in 
this country which could get the Ain- 
tree course, without a fall, in a gal- 
lop, not to speak of a race. 


HIS is written before the run- 

ning of the Juvenile Stakes, for 
which, I.am told, Old Dutch is a sure 
thing. However, I doubt the son of 
Polymelian—Dustpan 2nd is a colt 
of the highest class, for while he has 
speed I have yet to see a son of Poly- 
melian carry that speed far. That 
well-made and well-named son of 
Man o’ War and Cleopatra, Cesarion, 
is W. R. Coe’s best two-year-old. 


HEN Mrs. Raymond T. Ba- 
ker’s Abdul Fath spilled his 
jockey in the mud, bolted through the 
rails of the Widener course and over 
the training track for a tour of the 
stables, and then, after being captured 
and brought back to the barrier, ran 
and won, it recalled the performance 
of August Belmont’s Fieldmouse at, 
if memory serves, Sheepshead Bay. 
When Joe Notter got Fieldmouse to 
the barrier the second time she was 
100 to 1. The collectors of auto- 
craphs are not so liberal as in the days 
when they had slates, for Abdul Fatl 
was only 10 to 1. Chicago O’Brien 
backed Abdul Fath to show when he 
was favorite and then, remembering 
lieldmouse, backed him to win after 
runaway. 

“T° HE Honorable George says that 
if it rains any more at Belmont 
Park the lake will he washed away. 
His boat has become so waterlogged 
that he has ordered an outboard moto: 
that he can follow the gallops on 
the main track. —Aupax MINOR 
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W hat more 
could you ask 
of any tailor? 





Here is what Spalding Golf 
Suits bring you at $60 for three 
pieces; $65 for four... 


Fabrics — Long-wearing tweeds 
from Scotland’s finest mills. Im- 
ported direct by Spalding. 


Tailoring—Handwork that holds 
its shape. Every suit cut, made and 
trimmed by custom tailors. 


Stylng—Smartness, but no 
musical comedy effects. These suits 
are designed for golf by men who 
know the game. 


Fit—Our tailors are fussier than 
you would ever be. Your suit must 
fit perfectly before it leaves our shop. 


And what more could you ask if 
you paid a hundred? 


, a 
MEN'S SHOPS 


105 Nassau StREE1 
(above Fulton Street) 


518 Firra AVENUE 
(near 43rd Street) 
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Schoolboys—The Wool- 
ly West—Cheer the Cox 


HIS country is 

to be represent- 
ed once more at the 
English Henley re- 
gatta. An ably 
coached and quite 
husky Kent School 
crew will make the trip. Just the other 
day this eight defeated Choate School 
in a mile race on the Housatonic, and 
left no doubt that it was a fit repre- 
sentative of American schoolboy oars- 
manship. While the principal objec- 
tive is the Henley Regatta, it is ex- 
pected that the crew will measure 
strength with one or more of the Eton 
eights. The American schoolboys are 
leaving a remarkable record behind 
them, having defeated Columbia’s 
Freshmen and several good light- 
weight eights. As a matter of fact, 
the schoolboys are likely to be more 
than a match in weight for anything 
they meet on the other side. It has 
been quite carefully explained that the 
expedition was organized for educa- 
tional purposes and with no great 
thought of victory, but it is a little 
against human nature not to look for- 
ward to bringing home a Henley 
trophy. Indeed, a Henley victory has 
been so seldom achieved by an Ameri- 
can eight that it is cherished quite as 
much as any of the American champ- 
ionships, and in the case of school- 
boys there is nothing to match it in 
this country. 














OMMENT on the Pacific Coast 

situation has been deferred until 
such time as one could get something 
like accurate information on the re- 
sult of the race between Washington 
and California. From what _ has 
trickled in so far there is reason to 
look forward to the advent of a real- 
ly high-class California eight at 
Poughkeepsie, for while undoubtedly 
the smallpox scare had something to 
do with the Washington defeat, it 
seems clear that “Ky” Ebright’s oars- 
men won on their merits. Here is an- 
other of the Washington school of 
oarsmen who is making headway. The 
little ex-coxswain of the Washing- 
tonians has made a thorough study of 
conditions at Poughkeepsie, in the in- 
terest of his Californian crew, and 
should bring along a much more pol- 
ished boatload than has come from 
California in many years. The ma- 
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GREAT captain of in- 

dustry bought a dozen 
Silver Kings and insisted they 
all be No. 3’s. He says they 
make him play better golf, and 
most likely they do. The num- 
ber, we maintain, has nothing 
to do with it, but the fact he 
is playing the King does help 
to inspire the confidence 
which inspires good golf. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 






NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO MEMPHIS LOS ANGELES 


Wholesale Golf Distributors 
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terial has always been at hand, and 
it was one of Ben Wallis’s eights that 
first startled the East, after a defeat 
by Princeton, by coming home a gal- 
lant second at Poughkeepsie. 

A well-qualified observer who has 
had plenty of experience both West 
and East, and has rowed under the 
best coaching in both sections, says this: 

“T note that so far you have not 
reviewed the Washington-California 
crew race of recent memory. When 
you do, please give California and 
Coach Ebright some credit. I saw 
both crews in practice. Washington is 
not so bad, but California is better. 
Both these crews will be toward the 
top at Poughkeepsie, and Navy’s early 
rejoicing at the elimination of Wash- 
ington may not amount to much 
if California measures up to her 
recent promise. Simply, the time 
has come when, in order to win her 
share of eight-oared events, Califor- 
nia is forcing Washington to a higher 
standard.” If this observer is correct, 
and there is every rezson to believe 
that he is, the Far-Western contend- 
ers at Poughkeepsie will continue to 
make it interesting for Eastern eights. 
With Navy likely to develop the cus- 
tomary first-class four-mile eight, 
Columbia and Cornell both very 
much on the mend, and a chance that 
by that time Ten Eyck will have a 
standard Orange crew, there should 
be quite a race at Poughkeepsie. 


HERE seems to be a growing 
feeling among the coaches that 
all races should be started from dories. 
Certain achievements at Poughkeep- 
sie, for instance, have been dimmed 
by the record of the flying start. It 
is also contended that the time has 
come for the appointment of a pro- 
fessional as a starter. ‘There is no 
reflection in this idea on any of the 
amateurs who have been officiating so 
far. It is merely felt that the pro- 
fessional is the man for emergencies. 
When everything goes well the am- 
ateur has no difficulty, but it is a fact 
that he is farther removed from the 
“feel of the oar and the feel of the 
boat” than the professional who is 
lard at it year in and year out. The 
job of the coxswain is not an easy one 
it best, and he should have the advan- 
tage of uniform instructions before 
the race is rowed. It is true that good 
coxswains are rare, but it is equally 
- that much blame rests on him. 
\t Princeton recently, in a win- 
g race, a difficult choice was put 
to the coxswain. He steered a bit 
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DINING Room 


, 


Bre ahifons 
in Sunshine 


OOD cheer and good coffee... 
health pouring into the open 
windows sunshine chasing the 
morning shadows away .. . so you can 
begin enjoyment of each day at No. 
133 East 64th Street. 

All living rooms are flooded with 
sunshine in this permanent apartment 
home, towering high above the neigh- 
boring and fashionable East Sixties. 
All apartments are spacious and gra- 
ciously charming. Ten to thirteen 
rooms. 

Establish your family where living 
in New York will be easy, comfortable 





DINING ROOM 








and pleasant. Investigate immediately 
while there is still a chance to own one | 
of these unusual apartments. 


Erected in accordance with the 
highest standards. Ready for Septem- 
ber occupancy. 


| 
| 
Purchase prices | 
from $28,500 to $52,000 | 
| 
| 


(100% Cooperative) 


133 East 64™ STREET 


Architects Builders 
The Firm of Kenneth M. Murchison Starrett Brothers, Inc. 


Selling and Managing Agent 


508 
Regent 1710 
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If you break 
’em in Maine — 
WIRE LUGENE! 


io respect neither time nor 
place. You may lose yours in 
the excitement of landing a big one in 
Maine or California. They may drop 
into the Grand Canyon or even slip 
off while scaling the Matterhorn. 


But no matter where you lose them 
you can be assured of new glasses per- 
fectly made to your prescription—if 
you are registered with the LUGENE 
World-Wide Optical Service. 


We take an exact record of your 
glasses and give you a personal code 
card. When the emergency arrives 
simply wire or cable us and we for- 
ward new glasses or lenses—usually 
the very day your S.O.S is received! 


Thousands of globe-trotting New 
Yorkers have availed themselves of 
this new service. Why not you? No 
charge for the accommodation. 


~ 
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OPTICAL SERVICE 
TAKE YOUR OWN MOVIES 


We are headquarters in New York for 
Motion Picture Cameras and accessories. 


LUGENE, Inc. 


OPTICIANS 
600 Madison Avenue New York 
Near 58th Street 
Cable Address, LUGENE NEWYORK 


Telephone, PLAza 6001 





out of his course, and had he lost a 
race that was won by feet only, the 
blame would have been his. The bur- 
den of the choice came when his crew 
was reaching the stretch, and the 
correction of the course by the rud- 
der might have slowed down the shell 
at the moment when it was being al- 
most literally “lifted” by a gallant 
spurt. There is little doubt that 
this time the coxswain’s choice was as 
wise as it was daring. I think, in- 
deed, that the work of a good cox- 
swain is little appreciated by the aver- 
age race-going crowd. A really good 
coxswain knows rowing as well as 
any of the oarsmen in his shell, and 
above all, he is a judge of condition. 
He faces the stroke oar, who sets the 
pace, and he usually knows just about 
how much life there is left in that 
stroke oar when the drive for the fin- 
ish starts. He wears a watch the size 
of a clock, strung around his neck, 
and he is expected to know the rate of 
stroking down almost to the fraction 
of a second. He is a confidant of the 
coach; in fact, the best coxswain is 
practically an assistant coach. His is 
the responsibility of caring for a 
fragile and beautiful specimen of the 
boat-builder’s art in all weathers and 
under all conditions. ‘There are even 
times, in the case of rough going, 
when he is practically responsible for 
the eight other lives in the boat. But 
when his name appears in the news- 
paper line-up it is largely by chance. 


HE American college coxswain is 

of somewhat lighter weight than 
his foreign cousin. It is seldom that 
he weighs more than 115 pounds, but 
both in England and in Canada he 
will sometimes tip the beam at 120, 
or even 125. This is not too much— 
if enough of that weight is brains. 
His principal training is weight-re- 
ducing, and once out of the boat he 
is the butt of all the jokes the hard- 
working oarsmen can think of. Once 
in the boat, however, he is the gadfly 
personified. 


There isn’t a coach in the country 
who doesn’t lean a bit on a really good 
coxswain, and the little star is gen- 
erally found in after years helping 
out with the coaching. He doesn’t 
row, to be sure, but he is a boatman 
and a waterman, which is more than 
can be said for some of the best of 
the oarsmen. So for the benefit of 
those who go to New London and 
Poughkeepsie for the year’s big wind- 
ups it is well to remember that there 
are nine men in the boat. —H. R. 
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What 
is your 
opinion? 


For those who have not lost 
the art of thinking and 
who enjoy reading the un- 
fettered opinions of intel- 
ligent, thinking people, the 
Editorial Page of ‘The 
New York Telegram is 
recommended. 


Facts—news—will be 
found in the news columns 
of this newspaper, but the 
Editorial Page of The 
Telegram is an open 
forum of public opinion. 


Here, in space set apart 
for the purpose, ‘Telegram 
editors draw their conclu- 
sions and express their 
opinions freely—free from 
all entangling 
The same newspaper free- 
dom is accorded columnists, 
cartoonists and readers. 


alliances. 


The result is free speech 
in a free press—a new New 
York Telegram of greater 
interest and outstanding 
independence. 





The 
New York 


Telegram 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 
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LAWN 
GAMES -I| 


Minor Forms of Tennis 
—Some Men, Some Men, 
Cannot Pass a Golf Links 


ONTINUING our complete 
C guide to the dilettante sports- 

man, we shall make a careful 
detour around such large affairs as 
hockey, polo and cricket, at least, and 
confine ourselves to the marginalia of 
the sporting world. 

Falling just within our bounds is 
roque, a solemn game with a national 
association, codified rules and ethics. 
It is popular with those of English 
descent who cling to the inherited 
traditions, and seems to be a calm, un- 
flurried but very exact game. The 
court may be of clay, cement or grass 
carefully rolled and watered, and 
must measure thirty by sixty feet, with 
a space cut off diagonally at each 
corner. ‘There are ten wickets, set in 
cement to insure their remaining up- 
right, and the width of these varies by 
a sixteenth of an inch in different posi- 
tions on the court. Roque may also 
be played without wickets, similarly 
to lawn bowls. 

The game is really a glorified kind 
of croquet, but altered almost beyond 
recognition. The balls are a little 
more than three inches in diameter, 
but (and this és a surprise) there is no 
standard length for the mallets, which 
are usually short-handled enough to 
require a great deal of stooping. The 
most extraordinary shots are required 
by the game, and the rules are many 
and complicated. One end of the mal- 
let head is of hard rubber and the 
other of soft rubber to control shots. 
The balls are made of composition, or, 
in the more magnificent sets, of hard 
rubber, and cost around $16 for a 
set of four; the mallets are sold 
everywhere for the flat price of $10 
each, 


A NEW game, in this climate at 
least, is beruti, a form of ten- 
nis played with tambourines and a 
hand-ball—if that isn’t — eclectic 
enough for your taste you can think 
up further complications for yourself. 
lhe enterprising Abercrombie & Fitch 
are giving it quite a rush, and will sell 
the tambourines for from $3 to $8, 
with rules gratuitously included. It is 
‘n exciting and strenuous game, in- 
volving a team of five men, and is so 
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Swimming “Pool 


The pool is fed with clear 
sparkling water from an 
artesian well drilled 
550 feet deep. 
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if 


/t costs no more 
to live at Park Central 


OU would naturally expect rentals in “the world’s 

finest apartment hotel” to be a bit steep.... 
therefore prepare yourself for an agreeable surprise 
.... for Park Central rentals are actually lower than 
any comparable suites in New York. 


1, 2 and 3 Rooms 


Furnished Suites Now Exhibiting | 
Leasing for June Occupancy 


YEARLY LEASES OR TRANSIENTLY 


Suites contain every modern living comfort—from circulating ice 
water to radio outlets. Furnished or unfurnished. Moderate 
Rentals include Hotel Service. 


GRILL ROOM . .. FIVE PERIOD SALONS 
SWIMMING POOL .. . ROOF GARDEN 


Beautifully illustrated booklet and floor plans upon request 


Studio Apartments in the Tower 
Also Apartments with Private Roof Terraces 


“Park Central Hotel 


7th Avenue 55th to 56th Streets 


‘Representatives on Premises Telephone Circle 8000 7 
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A LEISURELY FOREIGN TOUR IN 12 DAYS 


© 


O picturesque Newfoundland, Britain’s oldest colony, stopping 

at Halifax, this tour offers the charm of the sea and Old 
World quaintness with four days ashore for motoring, golf, bathing 
and superb fishing. Or plan to stay longer if you wish. 


Sailings from New York every Saturday, 12-day cruise including 


all expenses $120 and up. Modern steamers with every hospitality 
of a British ship. De luxe cabins with private baths. No passports 
needed. 


RED CROSS LINE 





For illustrated booklet apply to BOWRING @ CO., 17 Battery Place, New York 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
For a “Different” Holiday 


"T Bee you go’ exploring in a new land of wonder 

—primitive, mysterious. You follow ‘the lure 
of Africa” to weird Kaffir kraals, where chiefs and 
tribesmen dance to the booming of great war-drums 
—over karroo and veldt to regions of diamonds 


and gold. 


And, always, you enjoy the comforts of modern 
travel—excellent hotels. delightful shore resorts, de 
luxe railway service. 


Weekly sailings to Capetown and other African ports 
from England (Southampton). Magnificent “Castle” 
liners include the new motorship CARNARVON 
CASTLE. 


Tours cAround cAfrica 
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General Passenger Agents in the United States and Canada 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 


New York Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Chicago Detroit 
Minneapolis San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Atlanta 
Vancouver Winnipeg Montreal Toronte Halifax 
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popular down New Orleans way that 
the professional matches call for parj- 
mutuel machines. A space about five 
times the size of a tennis court is re- 


quired. 


ENNIS has several important off- 

shoots, including deck-tennis and 
tennikoit, a land-form of deck-ten- 
nis. ‘The equipment consists of limp 
rubber rings, about six inches in diam- 
eter, which are thrown over a high net 
with a peculiar twisting motion that 
makes them hard to catch. You lose 
the point if you drop the ring. The 
court is divided much as a tennis court, 
with the back division omitted, and the 
game is really tennis with the hitting 
of bounced balls ruled out. Tennikoit 
sets of one ring and one net may be 
had for $10— it is lamentable that no 
one in America seems to publish the 
rules, and for an exact knowledge of 
how the game should be played one 
must have recourse to an imported set 
at Spalding’s which includes the Eng- 
lish rules. ‘They can be induced to 
part with this source of information, 
along with the net and four rings, for 


$22.50. 


ING PONG is really a porch 

game, but its habitat is close enough 
to the lawn for its inclusion in this ar- 
ticle. ‘The game has had an enthu- 
siastic revival in the last few years, 
and spirited matches are played be- 
tween the sexes. ‘The book of rules, 
by the way, advises, for women play- 
ers, skirts that clear the ground, and 
recommends the game as “the poor 
man’s billiards.’ There are two 
forms: English table tennis, in which 
the table is marked off exactly as a 
tennis court, and the more popular 
ping pong proper, in which the table 
is merely divided by a green net. The 
game is played like tennis, with in- 
evitable minor changes, and simple 
rules accompany each set. 


Small celluloid balls are served, al- 
ways with an underhand stroke, by 
means of either plain or sanded pad- 
dles. The paddles come in cork, rub- 
ber or leather—the last for really two- 
fisted pongists. The racquet should be 
grasped close to the bat, and the crew 
serve is accepted as one of the most 
effective; half-volley strokes are gen- 
erally used in returning the ball. ‘The 
game has subtleties one would never 
suspect from its ingenuous equipment, 
and requires a good deal of running 
about at short notice. 

Collapsible tables, either eight by 
four feet or nine by five, may be had 
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for from $45 to $50. Abercrombie 
& Fitch carry a table-top at $30, and 
Slazenger offers equipment for the 
difficult game of table tennis. The 
sets are priced from $4.75 to $9.50. 


ADMINTON, another of those 
Fields of Eton games, is gaining 

in transatlantic popularity. It is played 
with a light, small-headed racquet, a 
net suspended five feet above the floor, 
and shuttlecocks—little thingumbobs 
of rubber and feathers which are 
tossed over the net with an underhand 
serve. It isa fast and difficult game, 
as may be gathered from the rule 
which counts the contact o: a shuttle- 
cock with anything but the net or rac- 
quet a fault. The sets of four rac- 
quets, a post, net and shuttlecock may 
be had for $30. Slazenger carries, 
besides, some highly impressive sets at 


$65 and $75. 


x" good game for the 
anchorite is a nameless and 
home-made device; provided one has 
an arbor to begin with, the cost of 
equipment is negligible. An iron stake 
or hook is driven in one post of the 
arbor in a horizontal position; from 
the top of the arbor a metal ring, 
about four inches in diameter, is sus- 
pended by a cord. The player sits or 
stands on the side of the arbor opposite 
the stake and attempts to slip the 
ring over the stake by means of well- 
directed swings. It is an engrossing 
game, easier to play than to describe. 


OR the man who counts every 
hour away from the golf course a 
waste of time, there is the very fa- 
miliar game of clock golf. Every 
golfer understands how to arrange the 
metal numerals, which are usually 


nlaced in a circle twenty feet in diam-}* 


eter. ‘The putting cup should be some- 
where between the centre and the cir- 
cumference of the circle to avoid mo- 
notony. Sets including a flag, cup 
and the twelve metal numerals come 


for $7.50 and $10. 


FAR more ambitious game for 

golfers who must gratify their 
ignoble passion at all hours is minia- 
ture golf, which requires a small es- 
tate rather than a lawn. In an area 
a hundred feet square you may have 
a fair series of nine putting greens, 
but if there are to be approaches as 
well, an acre or more is required. In 
some cases the entire grounds have to 
he ploughed and re-sown with finer 
seed, but often rolling and tossing up 
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Select your furniture the same as a husband, not 
now anticipating its replacement. See that it is 
goodly proportioned, well set up, handsome—rich! 
Be sure you can love it always and that it will 
always flatter you. . . . In short, choose 
your furniture Slack-Rassnick designed and built. 











To be had of the Makers only 


JSlack, Kassnich & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
MAKERS OF FINE FURNITURE SINCE 1885 


730 Fifth Avenue 
4th floor, Heckscher Building, at 57th St. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


The following blank is for the convenience of our subscribers who will be absent 
trom the city this summer. We will be pleased to observe any change of address 
order received and request only that we be notified at least three coals in advance 
of the date with which it is to take effect. 

THE NEw YORKER, 

25 West 45TH Street, New York. 

You have been sending the magazine to— 
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You may lock it 
Yourself 








Your inspection of the 
PORTOVAULT 
is the final one 


WHEN the PORTO- 
VAULT has been filled and 
your treasures carefully 
packed in it, you may in- 
spect it and assure yourself 
that everything is well 
protected. 


The PORTOVAULT meth- 
od of storage not only 
eliminates the many hand- 
lings formerly necessary but 
it gives your treasured 
articles the same security 
that the safe deposit vault 
gives to your smaller articles. 


We are accepting orders now. 
Write or telephone. 


A complimentary booklet describing 
PORTOVAULT Service will be sent on 
request. 





Day & Meyer -- 
Murray & Voung 


wa ING. AL 


305-307 EAST 61st ST., NEW YORK 
REGent 0340 


‘‘Bank vault security 
for your household treasures.’’ 
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a few bunkers will give you a course | 


in no time at all. 


F you have respect for your trees | 


and shrubbery, you will call in a 
golf architect to design the course. Such 
an expert is Maurice McCarthy, of 
Spalding’s, who has laid out miniature 
courses all over the world—including 
one on the roof of an apartment 
house. 

He is now at his summer course, 
“Old Flatbush,” in Brooklyn. He can 
map out the course in a single day, 
provide the materials, and stir the 
workmen sufficiently to have every- 
thing ready for teeing off within two 
weeks. All this for a very moderate 
sum, which varies in individual cases. 


— G. P. 


THE LIBRARY 


Lions recumbent with urchins astride 
of them, 
Columns_ Corinthian 
door— 

Portals prodigious with learning in- 
side of them, 

Books by the million and books by 
the score 

Astor donations and Lenox founda- 
tion-gifts 

Augmented largely by Tilden’s in 
trust— 

Staircases marble and _ invalid-patient 
lifts 

Slower than walking it—third floor 
or bust— 

Reading rooms spacious with lamps 
shaded scholarly, 

Quiet as no other place in the town— 

Patrons unshaven and patrons white- 


flanking the 





collarly 
Some reading up—and some just sit- 
ting down. —G. F. R. 


THE NEEDY BAPTISTS 


Wantep—Fifty jazz babies, lounge 
lizards, and black bottom artists to learn 
a new step at the Cornwall Baptist 
Church on Saturday night at 7:30 o’clock. 
Admission free.—Cornwall (N.Y.) Lo- 
cal. 





There was no need to apply artificial | 
respiration because Murrin voluntarily | 
resumed consciousness.—Detroit Edison 
Synchroscope. 

Doing, as they say, everything he 


could to be agreeable. 
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Proot of Value 
and Salability 


In January, 1926, 
the penthouse apart- 
ment was bought 


from plans for..... $58,000 


Six months later, 
with building still 
unfinished, buyer’s 
change of plans 
caused him to resell. 
He received 


Now, second owner is 
i H OI 

leaving city. And, 

on a week’s notice, ca 


has resold for $80,000 al 


Substantially this same experience 
has been duplicated with one of t! 
the typical apartments. p 


1172 : 
Park Avenue 


Corner 93rd Street 


FEW 11-room apartments, 

with five baths, are still 
available at prices from $28,800, 
offering the same exceptional 
opportunity for a sound pur- 
chase of an attractive home. 


Here the tenants are the owners, 
and they decide who shall live 
in the building. Permanent 
light and air to the west 
have been assured through the 
purchase of an adjoining prop- 
erty. 


A majority of the apartments 
are already occupied by the 
most desirable tenant-owners, a 
list of which will be sent on 
request. 


Maintenance—Less than 10% 


Representative on premises daily 
and Sunday 


Michael E. Paterno, Builder 
Rosario Candela, Architect 


Douglas], Elliman & [o. 


Selling and Managing Agent 
15 East 49th St. Plaza 9200 
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MOTORS 


Taking the Car Abroad 
—Second Dodge Début 
—Lincoln’s New Berline 


OW that 

nearly every 
day finds one send- 
ing flowers to 
some boat, or per- 
haps embarking 
oneself, motoring 
thoughts are as 
likely to turn to the Corniche Road 
as to the Bronx River Parkway. Not 
only is it the swank thing to take one’s 
car abroad for the summer, but it is 
also the supreme way to get the best 
out of one’s European tour. 

Our latest report from the Con- 
tinent, received just as this goes to 
press, assures us that all the main 
tourist thoroughfares have been put in 
shape ready for the summer traffic of 
Americans. Until recently the bother 
of getting the steamships to take one’s 
car, and the high expenditure in- 
volved, caused more nuisance than this 
was worth. At present, however, the 
steamship companies and various other 
agencies are making this a painless op- 
eration, all for a total sum, including 
freightage both ways, of less than 
$400. 

Cunard, for instance, will take a 
Buick closed car, ship it over and 
back, and supply the carnet (the col- 
lection of official touring identifica- 
tions), giving you the range of both 
England and the Continent, for $380. 
The total varies slightly with other 
cars, depending whether larger or 
smaller, closed or open. In addition 
there is a duty guarantee deposit re- 
quired of 33% of the value if one is 
touring England only, and 70% if 
the Continent is included. This is re- 
turned when the car comes back to 
America. All one needs to do is to 
drive the car to the pier in New York, 
and it is ready with gas, oil, grease and 
water, within two hours after the boat 
arrives at Southampton. 





T is also possible to make one’s tour- 

ing arrangements independently of 
the freight contract of the steamship 
company, by using the service of au- 
tomobile clubs. The Automobile Club 
of America, through its international 
connections, can provide membership 
ind the carnet for around $75. The 
motor clubs have been guaranteeing 
the duties for their membership, but 
at a recent conference in Paris senti- 
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“That's the second blowout Jerry has had since we started on this trip. I 
should think he would invest in a motor-driven pump.” 
“It would be more to the purpose if he'd invest in a set of Kelly-Springfield 
tires.” | 

















FIFTH AVE. at 441 STREET 


renning; delicious home 
cooking, extra good coffee, a truly 
beautiful restaurant and delightful 
service—and your enjoyment is 
complete at Happiness! It’s the 
newest rendezvous at meal-time. 


Dancing at Tea and Dinner— 
Every Friday evening at 7:30 

the Happiness Boys broadcast 

: up | SDN direct from here. 





HAPPINESS RESTAURANT 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
OTHER HAPPINESS RESTAURANTS 


10 West 47th St. 6 East 39th St. 
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“How’d you get these zippy aisle seats, 
George—tell ’em you were lame, deaf and 
nearly blind?” 

“No, my dear. You get the best in the rack 
in spite of perfect eyes, ears and legs, where I 
snag my theatre tickets. Bascom’s, just above 
44th, you know... .” 


And branches at The Biltmore, Ambas- 
sador, Belmont, Plaza, Astor, Park Lane, 
Commodore, Imperial and Murray Hull 
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ment veered toward putting this re- 
sponsibility on the owner again, be- 
cause so many tourists failed to turn 
back their papers for cancellation, 
when there was no financial stake in- 
volved for them personally. Conse- 
quently it is probable that in the near 
future club members will again be re- 
quired to make this deposit. 

Once on the other side, cost of op- 
eration is pleasingly low in many 
items. Overnight garages of the bet- 
ter type are to be found in large cities 
charging only sixty cents overnight 
tariff. Gasoline, however, both in 
France and England, costs the equiva- 
lent of thirty-five cents the American 
gallon. 

For those in quest of the dolce far 
niente mood we advise the following 
trips: Paris to Tours (chateau coun- 
try), 200 miles; Paris to Marseilles, 
via Lyons (Mediterranean country), 
500 miles; Paris to Geneva (French 
and Swiss Alps), 200 miles; Milan 
Autostrada. The last is a candelabra- 
shaped series of roads branching out in 
the Italian lake section. This highway 
is similar to the Long Island Motor 
Parkway in that you pay a toll and the 
speed limit is fixed only by your motor. 
There are three main branches and the 
toll is $1 per branch. 

There are two other trips which 
will give you excellent talking mate- 
rial for next winter, to say nothing of 
memories. The first is from Mar- 
seilles to Nice, the Céte d’Azur, 100 
miles; the other, more ambitious, is 
from Milan by way of Venice to 
Innsbruck in the Austrian ‘Tyrol, 
about 1,000 miles of peerless maca- 
dam highway. 


HILE one expected a sturdy 

and substantial vehicle to be 
issued by the house of Dodge when it 
produced its long awaited six-cylinder 
car, it is a convincing comment on the 
variety of the times when one must re- 
port that the Dodge Senior, as it is 
called, is nothing if not up-to-date. 
For years it seemed as though Dodge 
must be taking ‘a virtuous pride in not 
ensnaring the public into purchases by 
trivial lures and tricks of beauty. We 
all know the danger of the first step, 
and it is now two or three years since 
Dodge first began to consider the at- 
tractions of low lines, nickel, and 
similar enticements. The recent re- 
finement of the four discussed in this 
column two weeks ago, was conserva- 
tism enthroned compared to the new 
six, first samples of which are arriving 
in Manhattan this month. 
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While the Dodge tradition of 
saunchness is maintained in the total 
effect of this six-cylinder sedan, which 
is priced at $1,800 delivered in New 
York, the body introduces some 
changes as daring in conception as 
those afforded by the La Salle, though 
totally different. The lower half of 
the body is one full sweep of color 
from stem to stern. The upper part is 
slossy black relieved by light color 
striping. Instead of the usual molding 
embossed on the side of the body, there 
are depressed horizontal rectangular 
panels under each window. ‘The 
panelling under the rear window is 
continued around the back to the rear 
window on the opposite side. Equally 
revolté is the banishment of the right 
angle where the roof meets the top of 
the body. The edge of the roof is 
curved instead of angular. Another 
assertion of individuality is the very 
narrow nickel shell surrounding the 
radiator. 

Those who do not like the canary 
birds that sing in car bodies will be 
pleased with certain details of the 
body structure. Leather beads are in- 
serted at the points where the fenders 
fasten on and between the body sills 
and the frame there are felt pads. 
While the car will do its 60 miles an 
hour, perhaps more, speed is not the 
feature. In the typical Dodge tradi- 
tion, the primary aim is for stability 
and durability. Interior appointments 
include the usual vanity cases, cigar- 
ette cases and similar doodads. Blue 
mohair and figured broadcloth are the 
upholstery alternatives. 


\ | EETING the problem of the 

man whose chauffeur is on a 
vacation, or of those who enjoy driv- 
ing a good part of the time themselves, 
Lincoln affords a new berline at the 
price of $5,697, delivered at your 
residence. The berline is a type often 
designated by the more descriptive title 
of sedan-limousine. In such a car the 
window at the rear of the chauffeur’s 
compartment may be lowered, and 
likewise the fore part of the car is up- 
holstered in cloth rather than in 
leather. 

Lincoln has not been content with 
observing the mere technicalities of 
such a body. The back of the front 
seat is carried an inch or two higher 
than the sill of the window back of it, 
so that when the window is lowered 
the sedan effect is complete. On the 
other hand, when the vehicle is used as 
a limousine there is a shade for the 
intervening window, a speaking tube 
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Ovington’s has glorious gifts 
for every victim of this barrage 


VINGTON’S is ready with thou- 

sands of good gifts, which you, as 

a bidden guest, will want to forward 

with your congratulations and your 

hopes to the courageous victims of this 
lad’s bombardment. 


All of them will need china and crys- 
tal, lamps and silver, mirrors and 
furniture. And all of these things and 
a host of others Ovington’s has in mar- 
velous arrays. Each is destined to cheer 
the nuptiai hour and each is priced to 
do little damage to the donor’s purse. 


OVINGTON’S 


436 Fifth Avenue, New York 
212 No. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 














RENT A 


ROLLS ROYCE 


FOR THE MEADOWBROOK TRIP 


Polo at Meadowbrook—in a Rolls-Royce! Chauffeur in uni- 
form. Telephone Stillwell 7100 for special rates. Regular rate is 
$7 an hour. Booklet N-4, containing complete information re- 
garding the renting of Rolls-Royce cars, will be sent on request. 


ROLLS-ROYCE RENTING CO. 
FIFTH AVENUE AND 56TH STREET New YORK 
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tells less of personality 
than finger-tips do, and 
the lines of your hand 
can't show half the good 


fortune in store for nails 


that sparkle with Eclador 
Liquid Nail Polish. Its 
rosy radiance, smart in 
daytime and alluring at 
evening, lasts a full week 
and needs only a few 
seconds to apply. The 
matchless lustre is water- 
proof and will not peel 
or discolor. Eclador is 
the final mark of true 
French chic! 


Obtainable in four 
Sashwnable tints . 
at the best shops. 


J. LESQUENDIEU, Ine. 
Howard 1. Ross, Pres. 


45 W.45thSt., N.Y.C. 
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and all the other fitments. There are 
pockets in the rear doors, and pockets 
in the side of the body under the dash- 
board. The dash is of polished 
aluminum. ‘This makes a_ noble 
vehicle for use on a houseparty, for 
its seating space is several inches deeper 
than last year’s model, and there is an 
extra seat in the tonneau facing side- 
wise in which one may conveniently 
park the over-convivial guest. 
—NIcHoLas Trott 


ON REACHING YEARS 
OF DISCRETION 


*Tis sweet to see a bud unfold— 
Once I was young, now I am old. 


When I was just a child, and silly, 
A chocolate soda, rich and chilly, 

I found, had much more magnetism 
Than spinach or a syllogism; 

While summers by the broad Atlantic 
Provided me with joy gigantic; 

And kissing games I did not veto, 
But was inclined to holler, ““Me too.” 


And now that I have left behind 

The days when I was young, I find 
A soda sweeter and more tooth- 
Some than I found it in my youth; 
And as for lolling at the shore, 

I’ve come to like that more and more; 
My other failings don’t diminish, 

I have them still from start to finish. 


*Tis sweet to see a bud unfold— 
Once I was young, now I am old. 


—MARGARET FIsHBACK 
2 


HOOPLA DEPARTMENT 


The chairman of the bridge is Mrs. 
Helen Fuessle. She is sparing no effort 
to make the bridge a success, and as an 
attraction has _ secured _ exceptional 
awards. One is a box at one of the 
leading theatres, another a year’s sub- 
scription to THE New YorKeR, and an 
author of note has agreed to autograph 
his book. Miss Billie Burke has prom- 
ised to be present to award the prizes. 
The Westchester Biltmore Club has gen- 
erously donated the lounge for the occa- 
sion.—Mamaroneck (N.Y.) Times. 


FOR SALE—Dog weighing 50 lbs., cat 
(blind) weighing 20 lbs., owner weigh- 
ing 150 lbs. Whole outfit $9. See Peter 
Faroh.—Adv. in the Michigan City 
News. 

And if that isn’t an outfit, we’re a 
monkey. 
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for days or 
years? 


The visitor in the city or the 
New Yorker who would 
have his own permanent 
home are both attracted 
to The Alden. Apart- 
ments are in suites of 1, 
2 and 3 rooms. 

The one room furnished 
apartment is a complete 
home. Cleverly selected 
furnishings, including twin 
day-bed make it a living 
room, not just a chamber. 

Superlative Alden serv- 
ice is exemplified by the 

- Cuisine in the restaurant. 


All apartments have 
serving pantry, refriger- 
ation, large closets and 
abath for each chamber. 
Whether you would take 
a furnished suite for 
a few days or lease an 
apartment furnished or ; 
unfurnished bythe year, |i 
the rentals are moderate. _ |i 
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«Manager \ 


Furnishings by 
CALLINGHAM-LLOYD 
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She 7. 
225 Central Park West 
North Corner 82nd Street 
New York City 
Trafalgar 4100 


THIS IS 
A BING & BING BUILDING 
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POLO 


Cowboys and Indians— 
More Prospects 


HE full force 

of the British 
polo invasion, this 
time led by the 
best players of the 
forces in India, 
will strike this 
country toward 
the close of June. 
The mounts will 
be here about the last of that month, 
the players a week or ten days later. 
The ponies, thirty-eight of them, are 
coming in charge of Lieutenant- 
Colonel G. De La P. Beresford, Hon. 
Sec. (the British term for that sort 
of thing) of the Army-in-India. The 
sailing will be from London on the 
Minnewaska, June 18. G. W. Hor- 
ton is the stud groom, and ten British 
grooms, two Indian officers, and eight- 
een Indian officers and men will be 
with the expedition. The personnel 
of the invading team, which is man- 
aged this time by Colonel H. A. Tom- 
kinson, is of especial interest. Colonel 
Tomkinson will be remembered in 
this country as one of the finest horse- 
men and one of the best No. 1’s ever 
sent into an international match. It 
was natural that he would pick as a 
member of the expedition Major E. 
G. Atkinson, a fine rider and long 
hitter. Major Atkinson appeared 
here some time ago with the team 
sponsored by the Comte de Madras. 
This was the famous “Tiger” four 
that proved a big attraction at Meadow 
Brook, even though it did not win. 





Others of the Army-in-India team 
will be Captain C. B. Pert of the fa- 
mous Fifteenth Lancers, Major A. H. 
Williams of the Central India Horse, 
Captain R. George of the same or- 
ganization, Captain J. P. Dening of 
the Eleventh P.A.V.C. Cavalry, Lieu- 
tenant H. P. Guinness of the Royal 
Scots Greys, one of the greatest of the 
English mounted regiments, and Cap- 
tan C. T. I. Roark, familiar to 


\merican polo followers as one of the 
finest all-round players ever sent here. 
He . listed as late of the Poona Horse. 
The reappearance of Captain Roark 
vill he welcomed by American play- 
rs, since he made a great hit last year 


aS member of Laddie Sanford’s 
Hurricanes. Whether he will be as 
well mounted as he was last year re- 
mains to be seen. 
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are always important . .. but when they begin to show in un- 
sightly little criss-crosses around eyes and mouth, there is 
just one thing to do. 

















Begin at once a simple, daily treatment be- skin; Formula Three—for rounding out the 
fore your own mirror with Marie Barlow's wrinkled face and throat... eliminating lines 
Skin Food. It will give your skin just the about eyes and mouth. 
nourishment it needs to remain fresh and Marie Barlow’s Skin Food may be had in 
smooth—age-defying. just the Formula to bring out all the beauty 
Marie Barlow’s Skin Food—a cream pre- _of your complexion, at these four exclusive 
pared of richest oils, comes shops, where her complete 
in three distinct formulas— @ line of facial preparations is 
Formula One—for the dry, Marie Ba rlow on display. Ask at the Toilet 
sensitiveskin; Formula Two ~ 358-52 Ave ee GoodsCounter for herbook- 
—for the sallow, sluggish EY YORK Ciyy _ let, “Youthful You.” 


Saks James McCreery & Co. Stern Brothers Abraham & Straus, Inc. 
Fifth Avenue 34th Street 42nd Street Brooklyn 
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RESIDENTIAL HOTEL 
15 Gast 69 % 


Overlooking Central Park 


SUITES OF 
1 room & bath $1150 up. 2 rooms & bath $2150 up 
Larger suites if desired; furnished or unfurnished 
Superlative Hotel Service 
R. BISCHOFF, "anager 
| Ez SS —__ Formerly Manager of Ritz-Carlton 
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The Players Club Presents 
“JULIUS CAESAR” 


WITH 
AN ALL STAR CAST 
ONE WEEK ONLY 
NEW AMSTERDAM “iiy at" 











The Most Remarkable 

Performance ever given 

in a Motion Picture 
Theatre 


WV ROXY SYMPHONY 
World’s Greatest ORCHESTRA of 110 








Theatre 
7th Ave. and 50th St. 
Cader, tia eveeeel Chorus of 100 
direction ,; Ballet of 50 
S. ie Rothafe ROXY JAZZMANIANS 
(Roxy) NEW JAZZ BAND OF 22 














EMPIRE Thea., B’way & 40th St. 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. ='\ 6S _ 2:30 


GILBERT aS, Cs A. 


JEANNE EAGELS 
“Her Cardboard Lover” 


By JACQUES DEVAL 
Adapted by Valerie Wyngate and P. G. Wodehouse 


HENRY MILLER’S 2*y:,,7.,¢ $3 
at 2:30. Eves. at 8:30 
Theatre, 124 W. 43rd. 
GILBERT MILLER Presents 


HOLBROOK BLINN 
“The Play’s the Thing” 


By Ferenc Molnar 
Adapted by P. G. Wodehouse 


MAXINE ELLIOTT’S £75 5°? «sat. 
Theatre, 39th St. 
GILBERT MILLER Presents 


ETHEL BARRYMORE 
“The Constant Wife” 


By W. Somerset Maugham 

















50 weekly prize for 200 word 
article on 


LADDER 


Details at Box Office 
Not necessary to see the play to win the prize 


50th * Fae of B’way 
WALDORF _fiziniit'« Sues 








* ALICE BRADY 
* LIONEL ATWILL 


in Henri Bernstein’s play, “The Thief” 


** Most interesting event of the week. Few fables 
have been maneuvred as craftily into a smashing 
big scene as this story of a young wife who a 
because her husband likes nice things. . I’ve 
‘own exhausted recording the fine acting ‘Alice 
Brody ha has done this season. ere is more of the 
same sort’’—Charles ow tn this weekly for 
non-Dubuquers, A 
RITZ Thea., West 48th St. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. , 2:30. Nightly at 8:30 
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THE MOTION 
PICTURE 






With Janet Gaynor 
and Charles Farrell 


Directed by FRANK BORZAGE 


SM HARRIS Thea~424ST. TWICE DAILY 





W.of Bway 2:30~8:30 








Eves. 8:30. Mats. 


Little GRAND 
Theatre STREET 


FOLLIES 


Wed. & Sat. of 1927 


44th St. W. of B’way 











BELASCO $i: iyi! Ex" #3 


THE NAUTICAL MUSICAL COMEDY HIT 


HIT THE DECK 


with LOUISE GROODY 
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JED HARRIS Presents 


ROADWAY’ 


BROADHURST itt: wea“e'sat 


By Philip Dunning and George Abbott 


WEEKS IN ADVANCE 











M4 B’way at 38th St. Eves. 8:30 
Raictbesher Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2:30 


ERLANGER Presents 


L. 
THE INDISPUTABLE SUCCESS 


EDDIE DOWLING ‘ssscs: 


HONEYMOON LANE||: 


In the New 


Comedy 














BOOTH Thea., 
W. 45th St., Eves. 8:30 


b 
Saturday S “Mats. Wea. & Sat. 
Child Kad American play 
of the year. 
1 ren © UF ciel, Sun. 


H 


GARBO 


LOVED ROGUE”; 
“ALL ABOARD”’; 
“SENORITA’’; June {1, 12, 13: JOHN GILBERT 


LOEW Ys 


E R } An 


June 4, 5, 6: JOHN BARRYMORE in “THE BE- 





June 7, 8: JOHNNY HINES in 
June 9, 10: BEBE DANIELS in 


In “FLESH AND THE DEVIL” with GRETA 


Ves PY GMALION 
wee e THE SECOND MAN 
GUILD site thn ang’ soe 38 
Week ot MR. PIM PASSES BY 
wee RIGHT YOU ARE 
GARRICK Bye sine! thurs 8 Set 

Week of NED McCOBB’S DAUGHTER 
sexe THE SILVER CORD 
soxnNGOLDEN THEA. 2°") Sn 


Eves. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. 






























June 4, 5, 6: “ROOKIES” 
with Karl Dane, Gee. K. 
Arthur; June 7, 8: “CASEY 
AT THE —- % with Wallace 
Beery; June 10: “TOO 
MANY crooKs” with Mil- 
dred Davis; June {1, 12, 13: 
LON CHANEY in “MR. 
WU,’ with Renee Adoree. 


, L A Z A LE ATR E 


Direction Leo Brecher 
Sat. June 4—RICHARD DIX in ‘“‘KNOCKOUT 
REILLY’; Sun. & wees june 5 and 6—SYD 





& June 9 and 10— 
PETER B. KYNE’S “THE UNDERSTANDING 
weeey, also PRISCILLA DEAN in “BIRDS OF 








Broadwa at 
wae Es 5ist Street 
r your greater enjoyment— 

THE CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
Increased to Symphonic Strength 
CAPITOL BALLET CORPS Augmented to 
permanent membership of 45. 

New Stage Effects and Lighting Devices. 
Major Bowes’ Family on the air every Sunday 
through WEAF and its network. 
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WINTER GARDE Eves. 8:30. Fop. Mats. 
Tues. and Sat. 

“The Circus Princess" goes toward the top of the list of 

musical offerings’’—Charles Brackett in The New Y oo 


The Musical Comedy Hit of the Age! 


# CIRCUS PRINCESS 


GEORGE DESIREE GLORIA 
HASSELL TABOR ROB ERTSON FOY 
“POODLES’’ HANNEFORD and FAMILY 














KLAW free’s:30." Mais. ‘Thurs & Sat 
MERRY GO 
ROUND 
The Successor to “ AMERICANA” 
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TIMES SQ. 304 Mints, “Pours: a ‘Sat, 296 
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A Melodrama of New York Underworld 
By Samuel ee” & John B. Hymer 


vith 
CHESTER MORRIS—F RANK M. THOMAS 
and Cast of 100 








PEGGY - 


in a dozen corroding seasons, enjoyed any 
musical ome so  much.’’—Alexander 
Woollcott, N. Y. World. 


Helen Ford ver? Biieres: 


Musical _Comedy 


ANN ,.é%: 
McCONNEL L 


“1 have not 











W. 48th St. Evs. 8:30 
VANDERBILT 7 Mats. wed. Pa Sat. 2:30 
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_ The Strand Roof 
Broadway at 47th Street 

‘Lead NEW YORK’S 
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Leading Restaurant 


REVUS J AND DANCING 
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f ro British visitors will be quar- 
tered, men and mounts, at the 
Westchester Biltmore Club, which has 
become one of the foremost Eastern 
polo centres. Both field and stabling 
facilities lend themselves well to the 
sort of campaign the visitors are put- 
ting on. The arrival and the practice 
of the Britishers will fit in splendidly 
with the conduct of the Intercollegiate 
tournament. ‘There will be plenty of 
time for the visitors to get together, 
although for the moment they will be 
without the services of Captain Roark, 
and I do not think any invading team 
has much of a chance without him. 
Roark will be here, probably late in 
July, for he is remaining abroad to 
finish out the English season with 
Stephen Sanford’s Hurricanes, a team 
that has become something of a per- 
manent institution. 


Just how the trip of the invaders 
will be worked out in the long run re- 
mains to be seen. Their wishes will 
be consulted and matches will be ar- 
ranged for them according to their 
desire for experience on American 
fields, and their building up of team- 
work. It is possible, of course, that 
this particular team, like the Argen- 
tines last season, will have a chance to 
get to Narragansett Pier, and put on 
a game or two on the same field that 
saw the defence of the cup as long ago 
as 1886. The old sheep meadows at 
Narragansett are perhaps as fast as any 
fields, short of the International, that 
can be provided anywhere in this coun- 
try. Eventually, however, the visi- 
tors will encamp at Meadow Brook. 
The last week or two of preparation, 
therefore, will be at the site of the 
big matches. The first shipment of 
mounts from India to England stood 
the trip very well. They were quar- 
tered at Aldershot and had a full two 
months of acclimation and rest, with 
proper feeding and exercise, before 
making the jump to this country. 


O much for the reasonable meas- 

ure of statistics. One harks back 
to the days when Colonel Tomkin- 
son made his first appearance in this 
country. There is a feeling in some 
quarters, indeed, that his reappearance 
means danger to the American de- 
fending team. A prettier horseman 
one would hardly care to see. And he 
is of the type that takes its own time 
in preparation. He did just that thing 
the last time he was here, with the 
result that on the day of the big 
matches he was just about the finest 
No. 1 anywhere to be found. Of 
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HAV-A-TONIC . . . an extremely 

palatable non-beverage tonic. Made 

with fresh eggs and imported sherry 
—alcohol 20 per cent. 








Take before or after your meals. 
l6-ounce size $1.50. Made under Federal Permit. 
For sale at 







CuHarces & Co., Park & TILForp 
or at your drug store. 






To Hav-a-Tonic Co., 503 Firrn Ave., N. Y. Crry. 
Send me a two-ounce sample. Here’s my quarter. 
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“I say, Sherwood, life’s surely getting 
cut and dried.” 

“What bores you now, old hoof ?” 

Well, one of the few real adventures 
left to me was snaring theatre seats. Now 
even that’s only a bit of routine. Just 
snag ‘em at the first stop. Bascom’s just 
above 44th, you know... . 


And branches at 


THE BittMoRE PARK LANE’ BELMONT 
Murray Hirt Commopore PLAZA 
AMBASSADOR IMPERIAL ASTOR 























PAT DOYLE 


ec America’s Popular Tournament 
Player Wears Only 


HANAN SHOES 


eT Have Found The Highlander The Ideal Shoe 
To Hug The Ground,” Says Pat Doyle. “If Your 
Feet Fail To Hug Accurate Shooting Is Impossible. ” 


— 














The Highlander Keeps 
Your Feet On The Turf 


TEN SHOPS THROUGHOUT GREATER NEW YORK 





CARLTON HOUSE | 
22 EAST 47th STREET 
¢c ADJOINING THE RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL 


Unfurnished suites from two to ten rooms; Rental includes 
perfect housekeeping and valet service. Meals served in 
apartments from the Ritz kitchen at same prices as in the 
Ritz restaurant. House is delightfully quiet and owes its 
great reputation to its exceptionally good service. 


cA few apartments for rent next autumn 


Information at the office of Carlton House, 22 | 
East 47th Street or Brown, Wheelock: Harris, | 
Vought & Company, 20 East 48th Street } 
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THE New YorKER, 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 


Please enter my subscription to THE NEw YorkKeER for— 








[-] 1 Year—$5.00 {_] 2 Years—$7.00 
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the outfit that the British Army-in- 
India has put together it is difficult to 
foresee any combination of four that 
will not have had considerable experj- 
ence with the American brand of polo, 
and with the American type of gen- 
eralship that has made it possible to 
keep the all-important cup in the 
United States. 

There will be, of course, a com- 
plaint in England over the absence of 
Lewis L. Lacey, who is supposed to 
know more about American polo than 
any other invader. How just that 
complaint is remains to be seen. It is 
possible that the Britishers would like 
to win or lose this time without the 
services of a far-flung colonial. It is 
possible, too, that there has been some 
consideration of the weights imposed 
on the admittedly light Indian mounts. 
Lacey rode at something in the neigh- 
borhood of 145 pounds, while it is 
unlikely that the members of the 
American team in any case will come 
down as low as that. 


ITH the Californians out of it, 

the failure of Boeseke to come 
along following the refusal of the in- 
vitation to Pedley, it is a certainty that 
the American team will be of the East 
Eastern, and it is almost equally posi- 
tive that it will be a heavier team, 
riding heavier mounts, than the chal- 
lengers. ‘There are certainties of the 
American defence, and two of these 
certainties are Milburn and Hitchcock, 
both heavy men as polo players go, and 
likely to be mounted on horseflesh that 
has plenty of shoulder and carrying 
power, promising free hitting off the 
irons. There is no better back than 
the American captainand no better No. 
2 than Hitchcock. It is presumed that 
a heavy back like Milburn will come 
into contact with a light No. 1 like 
Tomkinson, and the battle between 
these two will again be of absorbing 
interest. It is presumed also that 
Hitchcock will come into frequent 
contact with Atkinson, and the battle 
here will also be of the best. There 
is no doubt that the invaders will play 
the loose formation adopted by most 
Indian players and by all the Argen- 
tines. The principal danger, in their 
first appearances, will be the tendency 
of the Americans, natural enough, to 
underrate them. That is the princi- 
pal defence that lies before the horse- 
men of this country. And I have yet 
to hear of a time when Devereux Mil- 
burn ever underrated an opponent—or 
for that matter ever underrated him- 
self and his own knowledge of how 
to play the game. —RiGHT WING 
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YACHTS AND 
Y ACHTSMEN 


Gad geteering on the Low 
Seas — ‘*‘Katoura’s’’ 


Stamps of Approval 


ACHTING 

needs a new 
word. Gadgeting 
approximates what 
mm is wanted. Gadget- 

@ecring might be 
ee a better term. 

Under this heading would come 
such oddities of the current season as 
(1) the flexible rudder; (2) the 
teetering mast; (3) the revolving 
mast; (4) the adjustable centreboard 
or keel; (5, 6, 7, etc.) all other 
freakish attempts to turn out boats 
that will win a race, whatever else 
may be said about them. 

Gadgeteering is great sport, and 
nothing said here is intended to be- 
little its importance. Those who think 
it may become the curse of yachting 
are equalled only by those who see it 
as a sign of liberalism and a willing- 
ness to indulge in healthy experi- 
mentation. Let it go at that. It is 
conceivable that there might be some- 
thing new under the yachting sun. 





ERTAINLY, when such a con- 
servative as Sherman Hoyt turns 
gadgeteer it is time for the yachting 
world to sit up and take notice. Aid- 
ed and abetted by Harry Maxwell, 
Mr. Hoyt has prepared plans for a 
new six-metre which, from what 
already is known about it, should 
prove to be the prize freak of the 
year. Without so much as consult- 
ing this department, Messrs. Hoyt 
and Maxwell have decided to name 
the baby Atrocia, which be it said, is 
fair enough. Atrocia is building at 
the Nevins yard in City Island; the 
date of her coming out is set for 
July 16. The landsman often has 
trouble distinguishing one - sailing 
yacht from another, but he should 
have no difficulty with Atrocia. The 
mast of this new creation will take 
several steps aft of where all other 
six-metre masts are. Also it is whis- 
pered that Atrocia’s hull will be fin- 
ished in varnish on one side (in hon- 
or of Mr. Hoyt) and gray on the 
other (in honor of Mr. Maxwell). 
With a mast stepped nearer the 
Stern than the bow, Atrocia will be 
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Clothes for the Yachtsman 


Send for List of Yachts & Racing Schedule 
of Yacht Racing Ass’n of L. I. Sound 


BOSTON PALM BEACH "NEWPORT 
LITTLE BUILDING PLAZA BUILOING AUORAIN BUILDING 
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MEN'S TAILORS 


587 Fifth Avenue at Forty-Seventh 


Telephone— Murray Hill 5532 


D’ Andrea golf suits 
combine a country 
club aspect with 
ease and comfort. 
They are distinctive 
butnot conspicuous. 
Equally suitable on 
the course or the 
club house porch. 


Ready to W ear, $75 


D Andrea Brothers tu 
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The Ambassador 


B Recs only time our 

guests say ‘‘never 
again” they complete 
the sentence with “will 
I stop at any other hotel 
in New York.” 


The 
Ambassador 


PARK AVENUE AT S5ist STREET 
NEW YORK 


Write or wire for 
Reservations 








FOOD is most 
delicious and 
intriguing as 
well as health- 
ful. The Near 
East is right at 
your feet. 





TuRKISH : The Constantinople, 
12 East Thirtieth Street. 
Very pleasant, and four of 
us got out of there under 
seven dollars, ordering lav- 
ishly a la carte-—LipsTick. 











All these Oriental dishes are 
explained in the menu—for in- 


stance: 

1. Yalanchi Dolma. Rice, onions, peppers 
and parsley, wrapped in grape vine 
leaves cooked in olive oil—served cold. 

Zeatoun§ = Yaghli Enguinar Artichokes, 
potatoes, onions stewed in olive oil— 
served cold. 

Shish Kebab. Lamb and tomatoes broiled 
on spits. 

Boulghour Pilaff—cracked wheat steamed 
and buttered. 

Paklava—Turkish pastry with layers of 
nuts and syrup. 


Constantinople 
“Restaurant 


12 E. 30th St. Ashland 0129 4 
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GEORGE JEAN NATHAN says: 


HERE are 

only two song 
salesmen in Amer- 
ica that stand out 
from all the rest 
One is the illus- 
trious Tommy 
Lyman, and the 
other, as you have 
already guessed, is 
the great Dr. Al 
Jolson.’’ 


TOMMY 
LYMAN 


The International Entertainer 


Nightly at 


SALON ROYAL 
310 WEST 58tu STREET 
“New York’s Newest Innovation” 
cw 
DANCING ’TIL DAWN 


Jacques Green’s Orchestra 





“CURFEW SHALL 
NOT RING 
TONIGHT” 
OPEN FROM II P.M. to 6 A.M. 


For Reservation 
Phone Columbus 0889 


Broadcasting thru station WMCA Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, 12:50 to 1:30 P. M. 











Hore. Hamiuron 
“WE HOUSE OF SUNSHINE SO 


73ao ST. EAST OF BROADWAY 
NEw YORK 








or Overnight. 
A stay of weeks, 
or Your permanent 
city home. 


ye 


Pres. 
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Cyrano said: 


“A man cannot 
enjoy himself 
without a good 
dinner.” 





Viz 









f 


But then, what 
greater joy is there 
than good food... 
and here you will 
find it. 


\ RESTAURANT 


YRANO 


27 EAST 55 STREE 


TELEPHONE ~ PLAZA-+1118 Ww 



































DARUMA _ | 


Sukiyaki Restaurant 


“Lipstick” says:—“the Sukiyaki Res- | 
. Ceerent....... is worth going to.” 
| Specializing in Chicken and Tender- 
| loin 3ukiyaki, cooked to order at 
your table. 


781 6th Avenue (1 flight up) 

















FELTMANS’ 


CONEY ISLAND 


THE 
SPOT 
pceme).\, [oi = 
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TWO ORCHESTRAS 




















| Between 44th and 45th Streets 
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able to carry more sail forward and 
less aft than her rivals. Her main- 
sail will be mainsail in name only. 
Her jib will be the big kite. On 
reaching and running, Atrocia will be 
able, under the rules, to crowd on 
many more square feet of sail than 
her competitors. Going to windward 
will be another story. It is figured 
that most races on the Sound call for 
reaching and running. This year the 
two big international six-metre races 
will be sailed there. 

One suspects the Atrocia’s owners 
of a prankish desire to show up the 
International Rule. A pet argument 
of the Internationalists is that their 
rule practically puts an end to freak 
boat-building. By way of answer, 
there will be Atrocia. Under the rule, 
she is O.K., and qualified to race. If 
she should prove to be a winner, the 
laugh will be on somebody. 


UT at that, most of the season’s 

gadgeteering is being done by 
the Universalists. In the R class, 
Charles A. Welch II of Boston will 
enter a new R boat, from designs of 
Francis Herreshoff, which is already 
giving the rule makers restless nights. 
This yacht, the Live Yankee, will 
have a trick rudder—one that curves 
like a fish’s tail instead of swinging 
in one section like a door. Mr. Welch 
cleaned up in the R division with his 
Yankee last year, and he hopes to re- 
peat this season with his Live Yankee. 
He is counting on the fishtail rudder 
and a revolving mast to keep him in 
the winning column. 

A revolving mast is not such an 
awesome thing. Actually, it merely 
seeks to apply aviation’s lessons of 
streamlining to sailing. The mast, 
instead of being round, is V-shaped. 
The mainsail is double-luffed, fitting 
snugly to the mast. In cross-section 
the effect is that of an airplane wing. 
English yachtsmen are violently op- 
posed to the revolving mast. How- 
ever, it has been tried in Germany. 

The Germans, incidentally, are 
held responsible for the threatened 
invasion of another wrinkle—the ad- 
justable centreboard or keel. The 
idea of this is that by shifting the 
position of the keel the boat will make 
less leeway when going to windward. 

At least one boat will race with 
a teetering mast. It is all very secret 
for the present, but the designer has 
worked out a scheme which enables 
him to shift the position of the mast- 
head as much as fifteen inches one 
way or the other, as desired. This 
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ANTOINE DE PARIS 
Prix 
C fixes 


= 


First Haircut 5.00 
Regular Cut 2.00 
Marcel Wave 1.25 
Finger Wave 2.00 
Shampoo from 1.00 
Facial Srom 2.00 
Manicure 75 


Permanent Wave 
From 20.00 












In the New York Salon 
of this famous Coiffeur 


Antoine de Paris—Third Flor 


SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 
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AFTER YOU HAVE TAKEN HER TOA PLAY WITH ALL THE 
CRITICS’ OKEHS ON IT-AND SHE DOESNT AGREE WITH 
THE CRITICS — ALSO THAT WELL-ADVERTISED CANDY DID 
NOT PLEASE HER -AND IT LOOKS LIKE YOUR RING. WILL BE 
RETURNED IN THE MORNING MAIL -- PLAY YOUR ACE 


TWIN OAKS 


RESTAURANT AND SUPPER. CLUB 
46ST. JUST EAST OF BROADWAY BRYANT 65/041! 
LUNCHEON DINNERW SUPPERY 
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OOLOOO OIG OOO 


MADAME X 


MADAME Y 


MADAME Z 





Madame X wears Tecla Pearls, whilst the Oriental 
Necklace, for which she is famous, reposes in the safe. 


Madame Y wears Tecla Pearls and society wonders how 
she can afford Orientals. 


Madame Z weats poorly made imitations and society 
knows nothing about it, because no woman who wears 
poorly made imitations is ever in society. 


TECLA Never before 
NECKLACES $ 25 sold under $100 


Created in I 4 Only Gold, Platinum 
our Paris and genuine Diamonds 
Laboratories Used in Tecla Settings 


398 FIFTH AVENUE 
Paris ‘Berlin London 


OI 999910000 BOO OOOHOIOVO OOOO 


OPQIOIOIDIOI$OOIOIHO OI OH Os Os OQsovo 
O29 9999090000100 090 once 
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ORIGINAL MODELS BIG VARIETY OF 
EXCLUSIVELY. NO -TWO-ALIKE 

ONLY THE BEST! SAMPLES 
CaN —wV 
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THE COATS 
HALF-PRICED 
‘49 to'179 






THE FROCKS 
HALF-PRICED 
17 to SHO 












MAXON MODEL GOWNS 
It East 536" St, New York City 
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calls for an elaborate system of stays 
and counter stays—all of which runs, 
as the saying goes, into money. 

Gadgeteering does that. It tends 
constantly to elevate the high cost of 
yachting. Power-boat racing has 
been sorely afflicted by this disease, 
The sailormen don’t want it to be- 
come epidemic among them. 


W. STARLING BuRGEss went to 
e Bristol the other day to attend 
the launching of Robert E. Tod’s 
new Katoura, which he designed. 
When a yacht is launched it is always 
a matter of speculation as to just how 
she is going to settle in the water. 
Minus her spars, her anchor chains 
and rigging, she is as light as the 
proverbial feather. For the moment 
her actual waterline means nothing. 
She may bob around like a cork. 
Sometimes, to avoid this, extra ballast 
is laid down in the hull before launch- 
ing. In the case of the Katoura, 
Burgess had other ideas. He knew 
his boat. Just before the blocks were 
knocked from under her, the de- 
signer took a paper and pencil and did 
some figuring. Then he pasted a 
two-cent stamp, with great care, on 
either side of the hull. 

“There,” he told Commodore 
Tod, “‘is where the waterline will be 
if the boat is right. The stamps 
should be half wet, half dry, or some- 
one has blundered.” 

Then the Katoura slid down the 
ways and splashed gracefully into 
Bristol harbor. When she had come 
to rest, the stamps were examined. 
Burgess had hit it to a hair—or rather 
to a nose—for George Washington 
was dry from that point up. 


HE new ten-metre boats are now 

in our waters, but admirers of 
these International Rule boats are be- 
ing cautioned not to expect too much 
of them. Sir William Burton, the 
Britisher who sailed Lipton’s Sham- 
rock IV in the last Cup races, sounds 
this warning: 

“T am very anxious that our Amer- 
ican friends when watching for re- 
sults of the International Rule, may 
not attach undue importance to the 
performance of these new 10-metre 
boats. They must not forget that 
these Tens are a one-design class. The 
International Rule should not be con- 
demned, if the new Tens should not 
be all you desire, because they have 
been designed without competition 
and not as a result of it.” 

—BINNACLE 
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DOG GONE 


a ITH a nice warm night 
and moonlight,” said Lo- 
reena, “we should go and 


sit in the park.” 

And so to the park we went. We 
had a long walk while searching for 
an empty bench. The possibilities of 
getting one seemed very remote. A 
dog joined us. 

“Nice doggie,” said Loreena, and 
patted it. 

That proved to be a fatal move- 
ment. The dog followed us. It 
leaped on us. It made rude remarks 
to innocent passers-by who thought 
that we should put a muzzle on it. 

“You had better go home,” I told 
it. I hurled Loreena’s hat at it with 
no result. 

We ran. We walked. Loreena 
pointed out three alley cats to it, but 
the dog only shivered. I barked at it. 

“Maybe,” she suggested, “you can 
interest it in baying at the moon; then 
we can sneak away. All dogs that 
are dogs love to bay at the moon.” 

So I bayed. I tried high notes and 
low notes. I interpolated moans. Af- 
ter a time I achieved a rhythm that 
caught my fancy, and I sat down on 
the sidewalk to express myself more 
fully. ‘The dog failed to codperate. 
Loreena said I looked silly and sound- 
ed dreadful. A policeman joined us. 

“Officer,” said Loreena, “this dog 
has conceived an affection for me—” 

“For us,” I corrected. 

“But its attentions are unwelcome. 
Will you remove it!” 

The policeman said that he would 
be delighted to be of any service. “But 
what shall I do with it?” 

“Take it home. Give it to the 
wife—” 

“And kiddies?” 

“Yes. Children love dogs. Nothing 
pleases a child more than to strangle 
dogs. You know. You were a dog 
once—I mean child—yourself.” 

But the dog had gone. We looked 
all over for it, but it had gone. 

“The kiddies will be disappointed,” 
the policeman said, and left us. 

Loreena said that she thought the 
evening looked like a failure, and that 
she was going home to put out the cat. 
I thought she was rude and went to 
the movies. —OLIVER CLAxTON 


ARCADY VS. IOWA 
\From the Miami (Fla.) Herald] 
WILL TRADE three free clear lots at 
Melbourne, or equity in fine lot in 
Arcadia for tires, size 30 x 5 
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SMART BEDS ARE 
SMARTLY DRESSED ® 
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WHO can resist breakfasting abed Puffs—down or lamb’s wool—in 
when the bed, as shown above, is taffeta, satin or moire, to complete any 
adorned with a Blanket Cover of peach ensemble color scheme. Chaise Cov- 
crepe-de-chine trimmed with Carrick- ers and Pillows to harmonize with 

a te = period decorations. 
ESTES See (Single $42, Double $45) Smart Traveling Shawls and Pil- 
with Pillow Case to match ($15)? lows arranged in compact sets. 


Your visit to our distinctive specialty shop will prove interesting 
and worth while. 
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528 ‘Madison five. - at 54th S&t~ New York 





























The JAPANESE GARDEN 
@ THE ROOF GARDEN | 


OF THE 


NIIZACARLION 


NEW Y OR K 
ARE NOW OPEN FOR 


LUNCHEON. TEA @y DINNER 


ALBERT KELLER, Managing Director 


RITZ-CARLTON 
Boston Massachusetts Tas cAtlantic City, NJ 



































At morn or noon, by night or day 

As time conducts him on his way, 

How oft does man by care oppressed 

Find in an Inn a place of rest? 
—Wnm. Combe. 


N May 2Ist the Goshen Inn 

celebrated its official summer 

opening. The event was ap- 
lauded by the many who have 
earned the delights of this unique 
hostelry. 

Patrons will tell you that beautiful 
comfort, excellent food and sensible 
rates are but minor reasons for the 
charm of the Goshen Inn. It is far 
enough away from New York—but 
not too far. It is restful—but not 
drowsily quiet. It is sociable—but 
not tiringly social. 

You will certainly be delighted 
with the Goshen Inn. Excellent 18- 
hole golf course available to guests. 
Larry Siry’s orchestra every Satur- 
day evening. 


GOSHEN INN 


GOSHEN, NEW YORK 
For information and reservations 
The Kellogg Service, Inc., Managers 
19 West 44th St. New York City 


Phone Vanderbilt 3148 











CONSULTATION 
REGARDING YOUR 
HAIR PROBLEMS 
WITH MONSIEUR 
R. LOUIS (personally) 


Continental smartness ---the touch 
of distinction --- created to expres 
your individual charm. 


For a limited time Monsieur 
advise you with- 


. Louis wi 
out charge or obligation. 








LE BOBB DISTINGUE’ $1.25 
FINCER MARCEL 3150 
FIRST CUT LONG HAIR $250 
PERMANENT WAVING 


CONSULTATION << 
10-12A.M.,2-4PM. ~ ¥ 












RECENT 
BOOKS 


Tragic Mansions — 
Edith Wharton's New 


Novel — Fiction: Im- 
ported and Domestic 


Rs. PHILIP 
Lypichas 
apparently discov- 
ered that “kind 
hearts are more 
than_ coronets,” 
mi that beneath an er- 

cloak may beat an aching 





mine 
heart—in brief, “Tragic Mansions” 


is a variation upon the immortal 
theme of “She’s Only a Bird in a 
Gilded Cage.” She has seen “the 
tragic futility of fashionable life,” 
or, as Harvey O’Higgins puts it in his 
introduction, “the futility of fashion- 
able marriage without love, of the 
fashionable home without affection, 
the fashionable church without reli- 
gion, and fashionable culture without 
a perception of beauty or a true sense 
of art.” 

Out of this experience Mrs. Lydig 
has produced a volume in which, un- 
der assumed names, she tells of the 
amorous, alcoholic, financial and other 
disasters which have overtaken her 
friends. These “envied lives, rich 
and flattered and conspicuous lives,” 
are offered in evidence of the fact 
that things are not what they seem, 
and that all is not gold that glitters. 
My emotions were being all worked 
up, and righteous indignation was 
taking possession of me, when sudden- 
ly I began to think of the humbler 
denizens of Astoria and Hoboken. 
Are their inconspicuous lives any full- 
er of happiness, more illuminated by 
true culture? Mrs. Lydig suggests 
doubts because, in her opinion, we are 
all in danger of being corrupted by 
the glamour of the fashionable world. 
The infection has probably spread to 
Canarsie by this time. 

The best way to face the problem, 
it seems, is to reduce the quota of 
foreign ideals. ‘This whole social 
disaster, as I see it, is supported by the 
importation of foreign ideals that are 
poisonous to Americans. ‘The mar- 
riage of ambition, the marriage for 
money, the marriage without love, is 
a foreign practice, impossible to 
Americans, but continually recom- 
mended to them by the feeling that 
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YAMANAKA & CO. 


680 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


COOLIE COATS 


These individual and colorful 
robes are made of soft wool 
challis, block printed with bold 
designs: red, blue, black, green, 
coral, peach, white. 


$8.50 each. 





























—=The THAYER= 


On the U.S. Military Reservation 


WEST POINT, N. Y. 


Onthe Beautiful Storm King Highway 
cA New, Modern, Fireproof Hotel 


American and European Plan 
OPEN MAY 6TH 
225 Rooms Grill 
Excellent Cuisine 
Golf, Horseback, All Outdoor 
Sports and Military Activities. 


Operated by 
The THAYER WEST POINT 
HOTEL CORPORATION 
JOHN F. SANDERSON 
President and Managing Director 


GEORGE S. KROM, Resident Megr- 
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THE 


ESSEX & SUSSEX 


SPRING LAKE 


cA 


DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 


RESORT HOTEL of distinctive 
superiority. Two 18-hole golf 
courses. Hot and cold salt water 
in all baths. 
with hotel service. Opens June 17 


Manager 


__ Planand Ra 
on Applicat 








NEW JERSEY 


Furnished cottages 


Cc. S. KROM 


Booklet, Floor 
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CENTRAL 





GRAND 
SCHOOL OF ART 





EASTPORT SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


EASTPORT MAINE 


Landscape and Figure Painting, 
Studio Instruction 
and Lectures 


INSTRUCTORS 
Edmund Greacen, A.N.A. 
George Pearse Ennis 


Sd 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


Courses in Painting, Drawing, De- 


sign, Advertising Illustration 
and Applied Arts 


Credits given under the REGENTS 
University of the State of New York 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. C. 
Address Secretary, Room 7013 








Nes Ue rs Sa gh 





Luggage Exclusively 














VUITTON set ideal for ocean 

cruises. Trunk for the cabin 
has ample room for eighteen 
dresses and roomy compartments 
for accessories. Suit case for trips 
ashore. Canvas bag conveniently 
holds steamer rugs and coats. 
These pieces may be purchased 
separately or arranged with other 

sets. 


ArtHur Gitmore 


22 EAST 55th ST., N. Y. 
Also luggage to order 


SUNAHARA TTT HTAOOTOTHOUTTOUTOOHTTO RUTH 








it is aristocratic abroad. ‘They come 
back from visits to Paris encouraged 
also te attempt a sexual freedom that 
is deadly here.” Mrs. Lydig believes 
strenuously in the delights of love in 
a cottage, and she evidently has never 
heard of marriages which smash in 
an intensity of hate equalled only by 
the intensity of the romantic love 
with which they began. Adultery in 
the European manner, I gather, is a 
lost art in These States. 


AR be it from me to deny that the 

life of a curve-greaser offers few- 
er opportunities for. gaudy sin than the 
lives of the people described by Mrs. 
Lydig. Her wish to utter an awful 
warning does her heart credit, but she 
really ought to reflect upon the ob- 
scure troubles of us toiling millions. 
Dreiser and Sherwood Anderson have 
not, so far as I know, done much 
about Newport, but they have certain- 
ly drawn some pictures of American 
life below the fashionable level which 
are anything but idyllic. I am afraid 
that, foreigners or no foreigners, peo- 
ple of a certain temperament will 
tangle up their lives in a Bronx apart- 
ment no less effectively than any of 
Mrs. Lydig’s friends. The middle 
classes haven’t been doing so badly 
of late, as happy tabloid readers can 
testify. 

With the assistance of a psy- 
chiatrist Mrs. Lydig reaches the con- 
clusion that the people of whom she 
writes are “suffering from their fail- 
ure to live up to a subconscious ideal 
acquired in their childhood.” This 
makes them restless, unhappy, neu- 
rotic. “It is destroying the fashion- 
able rich Americans, and I am con- 
vinced,” she concludes, “that it will 
destroy the Americans who are im- 
itating the fashionable rich.” That 
ideal seems to be marriage for love, 
although love, in the real sense of the 
word, is regarded by her as a special- 
ty of the Latin races. Anglo-Saxons 
consider that sort of thing “low and 
bestial.” All of which complicates 
an otherwise much more complicated 
problem than Mrs. Philip Lydig, in 


her fashionable innocence, imagines. 


pDITH Wuarton’s “Twilight 

Sleep” is another contribution to 
the study of fashionable New York 
society. Pauline Manford symbolizes 
the cult of physical comfort, the flight 
from reality, the fear of pain, which 
suggest the title of the novel. She is 
one of those “bright, elderly women” 
who are “inexorably earnest, aimlessly 
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YOUR 
PERMANENT WAVE 


should express your per- 
sonality. 

Despite the superior results 
the prices are most 
reasonable, $15 

and upward. 


gn 


Phone Plaza 1666 


Homestead Hotel 
Hot Springs, Va. 





Monmouth Hotel 
Spring Lake, N. J 














THE LUXURIOUS ROUTE TO 


ITALY and the Continent 


by the “Roman Splendor Ships”’ 


ROMA 


June 25—July 27—Aug. 31 


DUILIO 
July 6—Aug. 13—Sept. 17 
the popular Cabin Class 


COLOMBO 


June 18—Aug. 20—Sept. 24 


SITMAR de luxe con- 
necting Line to Egypt, 
Asia Minor and 
Constantinople 
Sitmar Summer Cruis- 
es by the especially 
constructed cruising 
steamer 


NEPTUNIA 


4 Cruises from Genoa 
and Venice 

















To picturesque points in 
the calm Mediterranean 
* July 11—14 days 
% Aug. 1—16 days 
* Sept. 1—18 days 
% Sept. 25—23 days 


From Genoa 
From Venice 





Illustrated Booklets, rates and full informa- 
tion sent on request 


Navigazione Generale Italiana 


Italia America Shipping Corp., General 
Agents, 1 State Street, New York, or local 
steamship agents 
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BY-THE-HOUR ! 
(Including uniformed chauffeur) 


TEP straight from the 
pages of the Social 
Register into one of these 
smart cars and you will 
quickly understand why so 
many of your _ neighbors 
adopt our cars as their own. 
Yet the rates include no 
charge for this extra assur- 
ance of smartness! 


Straight driving $4 an hour week 
days. Interesting Special and Club 
Rates on application. 


AY. 


Phone Circle 7210 


1O2W SO B87. 
NEW YORK 





Enchantment, luxury, comfort: imprisoned 
in No. 4711 Bath Salts; magically released as 
you spray a redolent half-handful into your 
waiting tub! The water is gratefully soft; your 
skin retains its youthful glow and smoothness; 
and fatigue yields to a new vitality. No. 4711 
may be had in ten fashionable odors. 


Hm: Bath 


Made in U. S. A. by 
Mulhens & Kropff, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St., New York 


rt," 


Ae + > t — wale 

















FOR SALE 
Two brick colonial houses over 100 years 
old on farm estates of 137 and 190 acres, 
with three quarter mile trout brook. 
L-eation in beautiful section of Kent, 
Co.inecticut, 100 miles from New York 


City. Prices are reasonable. For full de- 
tails address 


ALLAN McDOWELL, Kent, Conn. 














kind, and fathomlessly pure,” and 
who are eternally busy doing nothing 
and everything, advocating with equal 
zeal “birth control and unlimited 
maternity, free love or the return to 
the traditions of the American home.” 
Her engagement list is a masterpiece 
of futility, and her spiritual advisers, 
Mahatma and his School of Oriental 
Thought; Alvah Loft, the Inspira- 
tional Healer; Sacha Gobine, the 
Russian Scientific Initiate, are to the 
manner born. 

Around the figure of Pauline is 
grouped her family; Arthur Wyant, 
her first husband; Dexter Manford, 
her second; Nona, Jim, and Jim’s 
wife, Lita. Lita is well observed: 
“That was all life ever meant for 
Lita. . . . Good floors to practice new 
dance steps on; men—any men—to 
dance with and be flattered by; wom- 
en—any women—to stare and envy 
one; dull people to startle, dull peo- 
ple to shock .. . all she wanted was to 
keep on finding herself, immeasurably 
magnified, in every pair of eyes she 
met!” Needless to say, Lita is the 
cause of the near-tragedy which 
crashes into the well-protected gar- 
den of these people’s lives. Mrs. 
Wharton has done very well by her 
representative types, contrasting Jism 
with his father, and Nona with Lita, 
the extreme product of her period. 
Dominating the whole picture is the 
character of Pauline, upon whom 
Mrs. Wharton lavishes her biting hu- 
mor, in a marvellous study of efficient 
and virtuous complacency, defeated 
by life itself. 





NTO a very different world from 

that of Mrs. Lydig and Mrs. 
Wharton, Charles R. Walker takes 
the reader of “Bread and Fire.” 
Harris Burnham thought that in a 
Bethlehem steel mill he could find 
some clue to the meaning of ex- 
istence, but the great steel strike ended 
that, and he came to New York un- 
decided whether to become a labor 
leader, an editor or a playwright. He 
combined some elements of the first 
profession by accepting the second, the 
editorship of a radical paper, asso- 
ciated with the Social Policy Group. 
Mr. Walker gives a vivid account of 
this organization and the various 
schemes and cranks who constitute 
such “movements.” All the time, 
however, Burnham had the feeling 
that mill life was more real than his 
existence as a radical intellectual, and 
he takes a job in a rolling mill at 
Bowington, finding in the machines 
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| Hasyar's | 


138 West 58th Street 


New Type of 
Studio Apartment 


Central Park South 
New Music, Art and Club Center 
OCCUPANCY, OCTOBER Ist 
A new 16-story studio apartment of 
sound-proof construction. 


Private restaurant with room service 
for the exclusive use of tenants and 
their guests. 


MAID AND VALET SERVICE 
OPTIONAL 


1 Room and Bath, 1 Room, Dressing 
Serving Pantry Room, Serving 
Pantry and Bath 

$83 up $115 up 
Several Suites with Private Balconies 
Larger Suites on Tep Floor 


Douglas] Elliman 6 [o. 


Managing Agent 


15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 
LOUIS COWAN Builder 








































ISE Por All Met’ 
~~~ if you Cant work | 
DAD'S 


( IZZiCYr 
¢ 


Ar act LIGGETT AND OTHER 
GOOD STORES. OR SEND IO* To 
STANDARD TRAILER COMPANY 
CAMBRIDGE SPRINGS, PA. Dept.B 











ASK HELEN SCOTT for any 


information or service you need in Paris. 


You may need a shopping com- 
panion, an interpreter, a steamship 
passage, a doctor, information on 
schools and camps, or expert ad- 
vice as to where and what to buy. 


All information without charge. 


Suite 207, 56 Faubourg Saint-Honoré 
Phone: Elysées 90.54 Cables: “HELSCOT” 

















OO book boxes OF 


COLORFUL BOXES filled with the best 
new books, the most interesting magazines, 
for travelers, for the sick a-bed, and for 
those whose birthday must be remembered. 
In three sizes, $10.00, $7.50, $5.00 


At the center of things 


| LIVERIGHT [89 
49th St. BOOKSHOP i 16 | 


For speed Phone 
} 
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For WEDDINGS 


—-and other semi-formal affairs, 
Luxenberg offers this combination 
of dark oxford coat and vest with 
striped worsted trousers. 


$42.50 


Trousers to match the coat are 
$12.50, making a four-piece outfit 
suited to many uses. 


NawEOS 
CLOT HES 
37 Union Square, New York 


Between 16th and 17th Streets 












Bobbed Hair 
affords NO oD 
Concealment ~ “ZZ 


e hair’s worst faults are re- 
vealed, but, happily, so are 
its best Sagem tisso > a 

to brighten a well worn suit wi 

a vivid hat, a clever scarf, or a SE . 

string of colorful beads. Andif ~ 

it was well cut in the beginning, it 

still has a charm of distinction 

which a newer suit of cheaper cut 

might neverhold. Buthair—that’s 

uite another problem, in these 
ays of sleek heads, unadorned. 

One must leave nothing undone 

to keep one’s hair alive and 

ing, for in the pitiless light of day 

or under the eveni ights, its 

condition is glaringly revealed. 

After a Golden Glint shampoo, 

there will be just a gleam of bronze 

on the smooth surface, just a hint 

o’ gold as the light plays upon it. 

And you won’t be disappeinted 

at the result. 25¢ a package at drug 

or toilet goods counters. or direct. 

***].W. Kost Co.,644E Rainier 

Avenue, Seattle, Washington. 


Golden Glint 
SHAMPOO 
—that magic luster for every shade of hair 
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the aesthetic satisfaction his whole be- 
ing demanded. A curious and inter- 
esting story of the revolt of a new 
generation against literary ideas in fa- 
vor of material things. 


P pros GrrAupoux’s “Bella” is the 
third attempt to induce American 
readers to interest themselves in one 
of the most delightful of living 
French novelists. ‘This book presup- 
poses some familiarity with French 
political life, for its charm lies in its 
portraiture rather than in the story 
related, which is a sort of variation 
on the eternal theme of “Romeo and 
Juliet.” Philippe Dubardeau and his 
mistress, Bella Rebendart, love each 
other without her knowing that he 
is a Dubardeau, for the two families 
are sworn enemies. Bella leaves him, 
but the bond between them is too 
strong, and she proves her love for 
him by destroying the documents 
which Rebendart had intended to 
use in order to have the elder Dubar- 
deau arrested and condemned for 
treason. She confesses in the pres- 
ence of the two men and Philippe, 
and makes a gesture of reconciliation 
between them, but in the effort she 
bursts an artery and dies. Possibly 
this is a symbol of the impossibility 
of reconciling the two types of mind 
which Dubardeau and Rebendart rep- 
resent, the liberal and the conserv- 
ative, closely modelled on two promi- 
nent public men in Paris. ‘The book 
teems with brilliant phrases and strik- 
ing portraits. 


CURIOSITY of literature is 

“Trene Iddesleigh,” by Amanda 
McKittrick Ros, which has been re- 
issued with a preface by ‘Thomas 
Beer. ‘The esteemed author first pub- 
lished this work a generation ago in 
Belfast, and its excruciatingly funny 
English at once made it the treasured 
possession of a few connoisseurs. May 
its tortured and incredible style rejoice 
the hearts of a brighter and better 
public. —ALCESTE 


THE CHRISTIAN SPIRIT IN 
ADVERTISING 
Take a brick home—it’s fine when 
company comes.—Sign in Madill (Okla.) 


ice-cream store. 
« 


AFTER SEVEN YEARS OF HOPING, WIFE 
IS CERTAIN HUSBAND DIED IN FRANCE.— 
Headline in Kansas paper. 


Faith rewarded. 











Friend Wife 
Knows— 


VOICE FROM UPSTAIRS—“Grace, 
where on earth are my garters? l’ve 
looked everywhere for them.” 


WIFE, SWEETLY—“In the ash can 
where they belong—Now don’t get ex- 
cited, John—I bought you a nice clean 
new pair of Bostons. Look in your 
top drawer.” 


How Did Your Garters 


Look This Morning? 
Ask for the new Agrippa Web 
Boston—the ventilated non-skid- 
ding garter—50 cents a pair. 





George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 








| Velvet Grip Garters for Women. 
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has fashioned a beautt 
ful white custom-made shox 
which is executed by Zegora 


to match the bridal costum« 


Thirty five dollars the patr. 
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the ideal “permanent” 
takes an ideal operator 


Not even the finest permanent 
wave apparatus in the world— 
the one used at Jean’s—can do 
everything. So much must be 
left to the operator-—to his wis- 
dom in suiting the wave to your 
hair and your face, to his skill 
in carrying out his conception. 
You may repose perfect confi- 
dence in him—provided he is 
one of the gifted and trained 
operators employed at Jean’s. 
Phone for an appointment! 


(Gs. JEAN 


30 west 58th street, plaza 4082 














The Books You Can’t Get 
Elsewhere = 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books and 
the extraordinary new ones. 

Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books chosen 
largely by themselves. 

Privately printed limited editions, unabridged 
translations and exceptional reprints may be 
had through this entirely unique service. 

Please state occupation or profession when writ- 
ing for information and lists. 

Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc. 
45 West 45th Street, Dept. X-2, New York City 
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Have You « 
* 7 e 7 ? 
$s a Voice? 
Wor LD you like a frank 
and unbiased opinion of 
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Positions obtained for 
promising pupils 


Tbe JOHN HUTCHINS 
STUDIOS 


257 WEST 86th STREET 


Weltl am ae) lec 
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Susquehanna 6625 

















NEW OCEAN HOUSE 


Swampscott. Massachusetts 
The Eden of New England 
On the exclusive North Shore, twelve miles from 
Boston. Private Bathing Beach, Golf, Tennis, De- 
lightful Music. Fine Motor Roads. Accommoda- 
tions for 450. 
For information or reservation write or wire 
OCEAN HOUSE, INC. 

Clement E. Kennedy, President, Swampscott, Mass. 














BOOKS WORTH 
READING 


We Recommend: 


FICTION 


[The first four books in this list are 
reviewed in Recent Books, pp. 86-89. ] 


TwILicHt SLEEP, by Edith Wharton 
(Appleton). <A clever analysis of 
fashionable futility. 

BREAD AND Fire, by Charles R. Walker 
(Houghton Mifflin). Contrasted life 
in the steel mills and in literary 
radical society. 

Betta, by Jean Giraudoux (Knopf). 
Brilliant portraiture of eminent 
Parisians with a “Romeo and Juliet” 
story for a thread. 

IRENE IpDDESLEIGH, by Amanda MckKit- 
trick Ros (Boni & Liveright). <A 
reissue of a rare and strangely 
amusing book, with a preface by 
Thomas Beer. 

Cuains: Lesser Novets AND STORIES, 
by Theodore Dreiser (Boni & Live- 


right). Fifteen pieces in which the 
characteristic Dreiserian manner is 
variously and_ successfully _ illus- 
trated. 


THE STARLING, by Doris Leslie (Cen- 
tury). An effective study of inhibi- 
tions and frustrations in Mayfair. 

Wuoops, Dearig!, by Peter Arno (Si- 
mon €&¥% Schuster). An illustrated 
tale wherein Pansy Smiff and Mrs. 
Flusser cavort characteristically. 

THE MADONNA OF THE SLEEPING Cars, 
by Maurice Dekobra (Payson & 
Clarke). A delightful impression 
by a Frenchman of how Mayfair 
sophistication works when love can’t 
find a way. 

YouncG MEN In Love, by Michael Arlen 
(Doran). A typical Arlenesque tri- 
angle. 

THE Somsre FLAmeE, by Samuel Rogers 
(Payson & Clarke). A distinguished 
and sincere effort to portray a 
woman without shame, who has the 
courage of her sensations. 

THE WomMAN Who STOLE EveryTHING, 
by Arnold Bennett (Doran). Short 
stories of varying merit. 

THE CASE oF BEVAN YorKE, by W. B. 
Maxwell (Doubleday, Page). In 
which an old-fashioned girl becomes 
ultra-modern, as the wages of sin. 

THE Arrow, by Christopher Morley 
(Doubleday, Page). A whimsical 
fantasia on love’s young dream. 

PLEASED TO Meet You, by Christopher 
Morley (Doubleday, Page). An 
American lunatic at large. 

Crazy PAVEMENTS, by Beverley } Nichols 
(Doran). A smartly written story 
of a young lamb amongst wolves. 

THE WoMAN ON THE BALcony, by 
Rose Caylor (Boni & Liveright). A 
study of marriage versus love. 

BERNARD QueEsnay, by André Maurois 
(Appleton). The post-war genera- 
tion in France goes to work. 

MorHER AND Son, by Romain Rolland 
(Holt). The third volume of “The 
Soul Enchanted.” 
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RENGs ROSENTHAL 
520 MADISON AVE. 


NEW-YoRK 


INVITES YoU To VigW 
HER LATEST 


IMPoRTATIONS. 





Pray TEXAS 


) PERFECT COURTS 


NEAI RJUT ITO? 
6/* a i | & AVENUE a 
EXPERT IN TRUCT 
BEG NNER , 
ED IF - IRED~ 
67 J1.& AVE A WEJSTEND Al, SS] 


RHINELANDER 2497 RIVERSIDE 9029 

















Houseboat with accommodations for 9 and 
Electric lights, 


| Sa The Thesead fends | 


2 servants. hot water 
heating plant, lavatory in each of 7 state- 
rooms, 2 baths, 3 toilets, observation deck 
81 feet long. Completely furnished. 
Large ice box. No power but is already 
anchored in Canadian waters. Owner 
using later in season, will rent for a few 
weeks at $350 per week. Services of man 
and 22-mile motor boat included. Refer- 
ences required. Capt. K. W. Slauson, 
| Fort aye, | New York City. 








RUSSIAN ART 


New York’s Leading Russian Restaurant 


181 2nd Ave., cor. 12th Stuyvesant 0177 
DINNER 5 to 9—75c 
NO COVER CHARGES 
ENTERTAINMENT DANCING 














John Murray Anderson- Robert Milton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 
Instruction in Every Branch of Dramatic Art 
Special Summer Dancing Course 
July 11 to July 29, 1927 
Six Weeks Dramatic Course 
beginning July 11 
Enroliments Received Now 
Motion Picture Acting—Day Classes 
COMMERCIAL SCREEN TESTS MADE 
128-130 East 58th Street, N. Y. 





Plaza 4524 














| Tel. Cunberiand 4 4195 
LAWRENCE HAIR SPECIALIST 


(Formerly Manager Robert Temper In- 
stitute, and late of 574 Fifth Avenue) 


HAIR BOBBING TO SUIT THE FEATURES 
AND TRAINING OF THE HAIR 


(226 Livingston St. Brooklyn 
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and Goodies delivered to you on 
regular schedule during the Sum- 
mer Season, or if you live in the 
Country let us prove to your 
satisfaction what a Happy Con- 
venience we are. 


RESTAURANT? DELICIOUS MEALS— 


NEW YORK. EXCHANGE 


WOMAN’S WORK 
541 Madison Avenue NewYork 


and have your favorite Cakes 


s 
S 
C DO YOU KNOW OUR EXCELLENT 
C 








SUTTON'S AU REVOIR Boyes 
Books, MAGAZINES, STATIONERY, 


Prices $5.00 up 
681 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Summer 
Rates for 
June, July 

and August 


The latest advance 
in weight reduction 
is by new machines 
which roll down the 
high spots: thus 
many parts of the 
body can be re- 
duced without 
dangerous medic- 
ines or freak diet. 


Dr. Savage 
Exercise Inst. 
Established 1890 


253 Madison Avenue 
New York City 





MACHINE FOR 
BACK AND ARMS 








A Permanent 


@ 
Distinctive Beauty 
A truly beautiful permanent wave 

is yours after your appointment at 
our Salon. We also are specialists 
in bobbing, finger waving and col- 
oring of the hair. 


William Wolf & Son 


European Hairdressers 
3 EAST 38tm STREET 
Telephone CALedonia 7960 














Anpy Branopt’s Ark, by Edna Bryner 
(Dutton). Domestic entanglements. 


And of Course Youve Seen— 


Mr. Fortune's Mascot, by Sylvia 
Townsend Warner (Viking Press). 
THE Proressors Like VopkKA, by 
Harold Loeb (Boni & Liveright). 
Love Is ENouGu, by Francis Brett 
Young (Knopf). INTIMATE Acro- 
BATICS, by Lord Stites (McBride). 
HEarT IN A Hurricane, by Charles 
G. Shaw (Brentano). A WREATH 
oF Coup, by Arthur Waley 
(Houghton Mifflin). 


GENERAL 


[The first book in this list is reviewed 
in Recent Books, pp. 86-89. | 


Tracic Mansions, by Mrs. Philip Ly- 
dig (Boni & Liveright). The ach- 
ing hearts of the Four Hundred 
laid bare. 

CoLLecTED Works oF SAMUEL BUTLER 
(Dutton). In twenty handsome 
volumes, the complete works of the 
great modern. Limited edition. 

Marco Mituions, by Eugene O'Neill 
(Boni & Liveright). Gorgeous 
satire and romance about a medi- 
eval Babbitt. 

Tue Earty Worm, by Robert Bench- 
ley (Holt). Parodies and burlesques 
in the author’s best manner. 

Tue Atmost Perrect State, by Don 
Marquis (Doubleday, Page). Half- 
serious, half-whimsical meditations 
on how life should be lived. 

Marcet Proust: His Lire anp Work, 
by Léon Pierre Quint (Knopf). 
The only comprehensive and intelli- 
gent account of Proust in English. 

Tue Girt From Recror’s, by George 
Rector (Doubleday, Page). New 
York night life as seen from Rec- 
tor’s when the century was young. 

GroTesqguEs, by Mary Cass Canfield 
(Harper). Critical essays and im- 
pressions of men, women, and things. 

PoLONAISE: THE LiFe oF CHopiINn, by 
Guy de Pourtales (Holt). The 
man who loved rarely but never 
well, with special reference to 
George Sand. 

THe New Mepicat Fo..igs, by Morris 
Fishbein, M.D. (Boni & Liveright). 
A concise exposure of various 
quackeries. 


And Dow t Overlook— 


THe Last SALON: ANATOLE FRANCE 
AND His Muss, by Jeanne Maurice 
Pouquet (Harcourt, Brace). THE 
New AMERICAN CREDO, by George 
Jean Nathan (Knopf). Fire UNpER 
THE ANDES, by Elizabeth Shepley 
Sergeant (Knopf). CoLonet Bor 
INGERSOLL, by Cameron’ Rogers 
(Doubleday, Page). REVOLT IN 
THE Desert, by T. E. Lawrence 
(Doran). THE Works oF THOMAS 
Otway, edited by Montague Sum- 
mers (Nonesuch Press). PROSPER 
MeériméeE: A MASK AND A FAce, 
by G. H. Johnstone (Dutton). A 
Metuopist SAINT, by Herbert As- 
bury (Knopf). Murrors oF THE 
YEAR, edited by Grant Overton 





(Stokes). 
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Extremely ‘Mild 














MONTAUK MANOR 
MONTAUK, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. | 
The Miami Beach of the North 


Open June to November 
American and European Plan 


A CARL G. FISHER DEVELOPMENT | 


200 rooms with private 
baths. Fireproof construction. 


Deep water yacht harbor, water sports, 
18 hole golf, polo fields, tennis courts, | 
bridle paths. De luxe express 
service New York to Montauk. 


“The Same Dependable Hospitality” 

BERNARD LUNDBERG, 

Winter Resort 

The Lincoln Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 
Illustrated Booklet 


train | 


Manager 


























ELECTRIC FANS 


for Every Requirement 


Standard Makes 
Fully Guaranteed 
for A.C. or D.C. Current j 





Noiseless in Operation j 


and adapted for Desk or Wall Bracket 
All Sizes in Oscillating and Non-Oscillating Types 
Prompt Motor Truck Deliveries 


THOS. HINDLEY & SON, INC. 
Est’b. HARDWARE 1862 


Phone Bryant 3297 


819 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK 














He was never more boring 
than when he was sleeping 


TERLING FINNY was always 
asleep. Always! He dozed off 
so readily and under such diverse 

circumstances, that his friends good- 
naturedly dubbed him “‘All-of-a-sudden 
Finny.” 

His wife, Flora, knew that the rea- 
son he had no personality was that 
he was rarely conscious. During his 
courtship she had been lenient, but 
when, on their honeymoon, he fell fast 
asleep under Niagara Falls, she began 
to wonder if their marriage was for the 
best after all. 

Lately she had taken to heckling him 
and making mean remarks upon his 
awakening from slumber, such as: 
‘Well, so you are awake, are you?” 


Somnolent During Opportunity 


Not only did his somnolence contrib- 
ute to his marital unhappiness, but it 
stood in the way of Sterling’s business 
success. One day his employer, Mr. 
Apthorpe, came into the office with an 
unusual request. “Is there anyone 
here,” he asked, “who would like to 
fetch a chocolate almond bar to our 
vice-president ?” 

All the clerks raised their hands 
eagerly, as it was regarded as a step 
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toward promotion. Finally Mr. Ap- 
thorpe said: ‘But I see only fourteen 
hands and we have fifteen clerks. Is 
any clerk absent on this day of oppor- 
tunity? Who is the clerk who is not 
on hand to fetch a goody to our vice- 
president ?” 

“Sterling Finny,” chorused everyone, 
and each poked his neighbor and gig- 
gled and murmured, “Unlucky fellow, 
unlucky fellow!” 

“Absent ?” asked Mr. Apthorpe. 

“No, asleep,” replied the clerks, one 
of whom later fetched the candy and 
was promoted in consequence of his be- 
ing trustworthy in an emergency. 


* # # 


Perhaps you, too, spend the best 
part of every day in a state of collapse? 
Are you nothing so much as asleep? 
Do you know that merely by becoming 
a regular subscriber to THE New 
YORKER you can go three and four 
days at a stretch without sleep because 
you are so full of timely happenings of 
the town it is impossible to go to bed 
without missing something! Many edi- 
tors of the magazine have not been to 
bed since it was started. Easy, pleas- 
ant work, too—no starving, no exer- 
cising, no drugs—you merely learn 


what is going on in the many circles of 
urban life and become so full of anec- 
dotes and exact information concern- 
ing places to eat and dance and shop 
that pretty soon, instead of being un- 
conscious while other clerks are carry- 
ing goodies to the vice-president, you 
will be the one called upon to do it be- 
cause of your alert manner. 

Is somnia a chronic condition with 
you? Why be drowsy when you can 
subscribe to THe New Yorker and 
stay awake indefinitely? (And it 
reaches you in a plain envelope. ) 
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igars 
were lit’7” 


and the ladies 
left the room 


g. THE overweight ’90’s, when the five course 
dinner one serves today would have been called a 
mere ors d’ oeuvres, custom had the ladies leave 
the room when the gentlemen lit their cigars. 


And the question is... 


Was it a mellow custom —or a strategic retreat 
from the smoke screen of the black and oily cigars 
so favored then? 


Fat and oily black cigars, the kind that swirl 
black spots before your eyes. 

They’ve gone out of style, like seventeen course 
eating contests, and noble waistlines, and a roll of 
fat over the collar. Flabbiness has been routed by 
golf, polo, tennis... your 1927 man owns a leaner, 
cleaner physique. And his cigars are in keeping with 
all of his altered habits. 

Haddon Hall is the cigar of this day because it is 
golden-brown and mild . . . mild as tropic breeze at 
nightfall but full-flavored as an English ale. Sooth- 
ing and peaceful in the manner of fine tobacco, but 
it doesn’t drug you to drowsiness. It satisfies down 
tothe last sweet puff, but doesn’t leave you sated. It’s 
like the breakfast you ate this morning compared to 
the beefsteak breakfast of twenty-five years ago. 

Haddon Hall cigars are all over New York... . 
in most all tobacco shops ... . ready to pal with 
your palate. All shapes all sizes, from the short Café 
Noir to the plutocratic Corona De Luxe. D. Emil 
Klein Company, Inc., 438 East gist, New York. 
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Toasting brings out the 
hidden flavor of the 


world’s finest Turkish 
and domestic tobaccos 


LUCKY STRIKE 


“ITS TOASTED” 
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